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Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adults 








Private and Class Instruction 
Normal Train‘ng Course 
Postgraduate Normal Course 


| THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP-READING, INCORPORATED 
Founded by the late Edward B. Nitchie in 1903 
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Day and Evening Practise Classes 
Lecture Classes 
Practise Department 





Teachers Authorized to give Normal Course— 
Miss Juliet D. Clark, 603 Story Building, Los Angeles, California. 
Mrs. John E. D, Trask, 406 Geary Street, San Francisco, Calitornia. 
Miss Lucy Ella Case, 603 Story Building, Los Angeles, California. 
Miss Gertrude Torrey, 102 Auditorium Building, Chicago, Illinois. 


18 East 41st Street, Mrs. EDWARD B. NITCHIE, Principal, New York City 
Lip-Reading: Principles and Practise, REVISED EDITION, by Edward B. Nitchie, published by 
} Frederick A. Stokes Co. Price, $2.50 net. The most widely used textbook on lip-reading. 




















San Francisco School of Lip-Reading 


Mrs. Joun E, D, Trask, Principal 


Nitchie Method Kinzie Method 


Regular and Ncrmal Courses 


406 Geary Street, 
San Francisco, California. 


Regular Course 


Tederal Bldg., 16th and Broadway, 
Oakland, California. 











Minneapolis School of Lip-Reading 


Miss IDA P, LINDQUIST, Principal 
Nitchie Method } 
435 Andrus Building 


Boston School of Lip-Reading 


NITCHIE METHOD 
Private Lessons—Practise Classes—Conversation Class 


MISS LINA M. CRAIN, Principal 
602 Huntington Chambers BOSTON, Mass. 


Minneapolis. Minn. 


Central Institute for the Deaf 
Lip-Reading for the Adult Deaf 
Normal Training Class for Teachers of Lip-Reading 
to the Adult Deaf 
St. Louis. Mo. 














Los Augeles and Pasadena Schools of Lip-Reading 


MISS LUCY ELLA CASE, Principal MISS JULIET D. CLARK, Normal Associate 
Faculty of Six Instructors. Normal, Regular, and Elementary Courses in Ligp-Reading. Voice 
Correction. Stammerers helped. Coaching in school studies by Lip-Reading. Classes on Wednesdays and 
Fridays. Advanced work. : : 
The Principal is authorized to award the Nitchie Diploma to qualified applicants. 
603 Story Building. Broadway at Sixth 512 Chamber of Commerce Building 
Los Angeles, Cal. Pasadena, Cal 











California School of Lip-Reading 


Miss Coratize N. KenFietp 


Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
for the Adult Deaf 


Mrs. THeopore PotnpextTer 
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Normal Course Private Lessons 
Speech Defects Corrected 


915 Sureve Ruitpine San Francisco, Cat, 
Berkeley Branch, 1 Wright Bldg., Berkeley, Cal. 


Small Classes 
Voice Improvement 


Private Lessons Conversation Classes 
Small Classes 





Pittsburgh School of Lip-Reading 


Miss ExvizaBeTH Branp, Principal 


Norma! Graduate, New: York School ‘for Hard-of-Hearing 
Private Lessons Class Work 


NITCHIE METHOD USED 


MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 


Normal graduate of the New York School 
for the Hard of Hearing 


102 Auditorium Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 








HIGHLiaNpD Buitpinc, East Liperty PittsBurGH, Pa, 











Omaha and Lincoln, Nebraska 
KESSLER SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
ig Private Lessons. SMALL Criasses. - Practice DEPARTMENT, NorMAL Course. 
Emma B. Kessler, 203 North 20th Street, Omaha. Nebraska 
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PRIMARILY THE STORY OF A WORM 


By JouHn A. FERRALL 


FAMOUS old story tells of a 
dyspeptic who, after long years of 
misery, one day  apostrophized his 
stomach in this manner: “I have hu- 
mored you for many years. I have coaxed 
you, coddled you, petted you. I have gone 
hungry to please you. I have swallowed 
bad-tasting medicines on your account. 
I have been your servant—but now I am 
through. From this time on, I will eat 
what I please and drink what I please. 
If you protest, I shall ignore you. Here- 
after you are the servant and I am the 
master. Now, make the best of that!” 
According to the story, this brave 
man’s stomach was so thoroughly cowed 
by his words that it never again caused 
him any trouble. 

It is a pity that we haven't the courage 
to face all our troubles and afflictions in 
this spirit. If we could, most of them 
would take flight immediately—and all 
of them eventually. Things are not often 
as bad as they seem, nor, paradoxically 
as it may sound, do we actually attach 
the importance to them that our actions 
and words might indicate. It is just a 
little habit of folks to exaggerate afflic- 
tions and troubles. As the editor of 
Collier's recently put it: “We are sick 
only about one week in each year and 
perfectly well the other fifty-one, a bal- 
ance of over fifty to one in our favor. 
And yet we whine and sing mournfully 
about life being a vale of tears, and 
think we mean it.” 

The world may be a vale of tears, but 
it is not often that you meet a person 
who is at all eager to leave it. When we 
sit down and try to strike a balance we 


are pretty apt to find that we have over- 
looked quite a few blessings in mourning 
over the afflictions. It is the average 
which counts. Unpleasant things impress 
us so strongly merely because they are 
unusual. A_ scandal headline in the 
newspaper, for example, is no evidence 
that the world is going to the dogs—or 
is already there. Quite the contrary! 
The very fact that it is put into a head- 
line shows that the thing is unusual. We 
hear more about divorces than happy 
marriages for the simple reason that 
happy marriages are rather common- 
place. If a man celebrates his golden 
wedding, he is lucky to get ten lines in 
the newspapers, but if he elopes with a 
twenty-one-year-old actress after he is 
sixty, he can get a whole page! 

This seems to be rather departing from 
the subject, but what I am trying to say 
is that the world is growing better rather 
than worse, that the average human being 
is a pretty good sort after all, and that 
life, taken as a whole, is really worth 
living, in spite of its crosses and afflictions. 

“Man is born to trouble as the sparks 
fly upward,” remarked a certain patient 
man—Job. This is true enough, perhaps, 
but those of us who are familiar with the 
details of Job’s life know that in the long 
run his afflictions were more than out- 
weighed by his pleasures and happiness, 
and that he ended his life twice as well 
off as he had been in his younger days. 
As is often the case, his happiness and 
prosperity were the direct results of his 
afflictions ! 

All we need, really, is faith. Things 
do balance themselves. Most of us learn 
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to appreciate the fact that the rough road 
is in fact the happiest road—because it 
does not always continue rough, unless 
we will it. 

“IT believe that Christ’s yoke is easy,” 
says Professor Drummond. “Christ's 
yoke is just His way of taking life. And 
I believe it is an easier way than any 
other. I believe it is a happier way than 
any other.” 

Certain it is that every loss appears to 
bring with it a gain, so much so, in fact, 
that it is often impossible to make a 
distinction between our misfortunes and 
our blessings! The trouble comes in the 
false notion that we are competent to 
judge. We spend so much time grieving 
over the penny we have lost that we fail 
to see the five-dollar gold piece in our 
pathway. 

Kites rise against the wind, not with it, 
vou know, and a little touch of adversity 
—if only we have the courage and faith 
to view it properly—often opens the way 
to better things and to a keener apprecia- 
tion of life. : 


Until adversity knocked at his door, 
He never knew how bare 

The uneventful days of those 
Who have but want ard care. 


Until sorrow lingered at his -hearth, 
He rever knew the night 

Through which the troubled soul must face 
To gain the morning light. 


Until suffering had sought his house 
He never knew what dread 

May wrestle with, ror what grim fears 
Of agony are bred. 


And yet until these unbidden guests 
Had taught him to possess 

A clearer sight, he never knew 
The heights of happiness. 


It is astonishingly easy for one to adapt 
himself to new conditions if he tries 
sincerely. The impossible is rendered 
simple! This point is cleverly illustrated 
in a little story which a friend from 
Georgia sends me. It concerns a man 
who had suffered a severe physical break- 
down. When he was able to get about 
again, he was told by a noted specialist 
that his lungs were seriously affected and 
that if he wanted to live, he must get an 
outdoor job. Another equally famous 
specialist assured him that his feet and 


legs were so badly affected by rheuma- 
tism that if he wished to prolong his life 
it was absolutely imperative that he stay 
indoors most of the time. Now, that 
was a real situation! What happened? 
Why, the man secured a position with 
one of the large window-washing con- 
cerns. And, as my friend writes, “When 
I see him now, sitting comfortably on a 
window sill, with his feet dangling inside, 
nice and warm, his body in the open, and 
his lungs full of fresh air it dawns upon 
me that nobody on earth has anything to 
kick about if he just gets the right view- 
point.” 

The thing that makes it so difficult for 
many handicapped persons to work out 
their economic salvation is the fact that 
they want what they want when they 
want it—and they don’t intend to be satis- 
fied with what they can get. A window- 
washer’s position would, therefore, be 
ranked several degrees below starvation. 
But his story will serve as an illustration 
of the simplicity with which most prob- 
lems can be solved. 

I firmly believe that when we fail we 
de so not because of physical handicaps, 
but by reason of a lack of faith. Men are 
not born equal. But in each there is suf- 
ficient for his needs. Our weakness lies 
in our inability to trust—not the trust 
that sits down and waits for something 
to be handed to us on a silver platter, but 
the trust that makes one willing to do the 
best he can with the means at hand in the 
firm belief that if he does this he will find 
happiness and contentment. “It is not 
doing the thing we like to do, but liking 
the thing we have to do that makes life 
blessed.” 

The great danger we have to fight 
against is despondency, discouragement, 
and all forms of wrong thinking. We 
need to realize acutely that it is no mere 
figure of speech to sav that “As man 
thinketh so he is.” William James tells 
us that all mental states are followed by 
bodily activity of some sort. “There is 
no sort of consciousness whatever, be it 
sensation, feeling or idea, which does 
not directly and of itself tend to discharge 
into some motor effect.”” All psychologi- 
cal research confirms this. — 

Only recently, experiments at the Wash- 
ington laboratory of psychology proved 
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that bad thought caused a chemical action 
which injected a poison into the blood. 
Poison generated by jealously, for exam- 
ple, killed a guinea pig in a few minutes. 
In an hour of intense hatred enough 
poison was emitted to kill fifty men. I 
am not joking about this—it is a scien- 
tific fact which your doctor will confirm. 

It is only natural, of course, that in the 
early stages of our loss, whether it be 
the loss of hearing or the elopement of 
our best girl—or young man—we should 
be more or less depressed. We know, of 
course, that worry, depression, discour- 
agement never helped any cause. But 
what we need to remember is that they 
hurt! In other words, cheerfulness is 
not only desirable but essential to re- 
adjustment. Giving way to moments of 
depression is merely a way of taking 
poison into the system. And, since most 
of us refrain from the use of drugs, even 
where we know they would relieve pain, 
so we must teach ourselves to refrain 
from avoidable worry and depression— 
which do not relieve anything. 

Properly directed thinking, the cheer- 
ful attitude of mind, even where forced, 
helps in the same way that depfession and 
wrong thinking harms. This is also a 
demonstrated fact and not a theory. One 
of the most cheerful and optimistic men 
I know insists that his attitude is largely 
the result of suggestion. Years ago, dur- 
ing a period of discouragement over busi- 
ness reverses and ill-health, some one 
persuaded him to try the experiment 
of repeating to himself each night before 
he went to sleep such commands as: “I 
will be optimistic! I will be courageous! 
I will be happy!” And, my friend de- 
clares, within a month after starting this 
he actually did begin to feel more cheerful 
and optimistic and that this change con- 
tinued until his attitude became one of 
permanent hopefulness and trust. It 
sounds more or less absurd, of course, 
but if you are subject to periods of de- 
pression and attacks of the “blues” you 
might try this prescription. It surely 
will not harm you, even if it does not 
help. And I believe absolutely that it will 
help. 

There is always a way out into the 
sunshine if we have the courage and 
persistency to seek it—and there are so 
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many things in life that the loss of a 
single faculty need not mar it for us. 
What we need is the perseverance of 
the old lady who held up a New York 
Central tram—not a robbery, you under- 
stand, but merely delaying the train. 

It seems that her daughter was prepar- 
ing for a trip and found to her dismay 
that she would not be ready in time to get 
to the station before the train was 
scheduled to depart. The mother reas- 
sured her daughter. She would go 
down to the station and fix things. 
The daughter was naturally skeptical 
but offered no _ objection. So the 
mother went down to the station and saw 
the conductor of the train. To him she 
explained that her daughter wished to 
leave, must leave, at that particular time, 
but would not be able to get to the station 
until a few minutes after the scheduled 
time for departure of the train. Wouldn’t 
the conductor be kind enough to wait for 
five or ten minutes? He would not! 
In fact, he declared gently but firmly, that 
he would not wait two minutes for the 
President of the United States. The 
old lady urged and urged, but to no avail. 
Finally she departed with the remark: 
“Well, you can make up your mind that 
this train is going to wait for my 
daughter. She wants to leave on it and 
she will leave on it.” The conductor 
only smiled. 

Starting time at hand, he pulled the bell 
cord. The train did not move. He gave 
another signal. No response. A third 
time, and vigorously, he pulled the cord. 
Still the train did not start. Then he 
got off and went around to the engineer. : 


“What’s the matter?’ he demanded, 
sarcastically, “Are you taking your 
beauty sleep?” 

“Just take a look out front,” said the 
engineer, “and you will see why we 
haven’t started.” 

The conductor looked. On the track, 
directly in front of the engine, sat the 
old lady. The fireman was arguing with 
her, coaxing, persuading, threatening— 
to no purpose. 

“I’m not going to move an inch,” she 
declared, “until my daughter is on that 
train!” 

Tlie conductor joined the fireman and 
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added his voice to the pleading.. Then he 
called to engineer : 

“Come on, Jim,” he said, angrily, “the 
only thing to do is to drag this old—er— 
lady off the track.” 

The engineer hesitated. She was such 
a sweet-faced, albeit determined old lady. 
And as he hesitated the daughter came 
into view. 

“Take your time about getting on, 
daughter,” called the mother. “I’m go- 
ing to sit right here until you are safely 
aboard.” ‘ 

With a gesture of defeat, the conductor 
turned away and proceeded to help the 
daughter on the train. Thereupon the 
old lady rose and calmly made her way 
to the station platform. 

“I guess that’ll teach you men some- 
thing,” she called, as the train pulled out. 

Persistence! You can just about guess 
what would have been the result if that 
old lady had lost her hearing and sym- 
pathetic folks came around dolefully pro- 


claiming that her life was ruined. She'd 
show ’em whether it was ruined or not! 

And, while on the subject of persever- 
ance, I can think of nothing more ap- 
propriate for use in closing this article 
than a clipping recently sent me by one of 
the Review family. I do not know from 
what paper ‘she clipped it, but it certainly 
carries something of a “kick”! 

“A man sat under a hickory tree,” ac- 
cording to this clipping, “idly watching 
the doings of a worm. The worm patient- 
ly crawled around on the tree for quite a 
long while, and finally discovered a nut. 
With infinite labor it proceeded to bore 
through the hard shell, only to discover 
that the nut was rotten. Pretty dis- 
couraging experience for such a spineless 
creature as a worm! Nevertheless, it 
wearily hunted up another nut and began 
all over again. Down under the tree the 
man arose and walked off, blushing. This 
is primarily the story of a worm. Get 
me?” 





SUCCESSFUL DEAF PEOPLE OF TODAY 


By Laura A. DAvIiEs 


NUMBER 2—RUTH COLBY, PHOTOGRAPHER 


ODAKING is a pastime we may all 

enjoy and one which often leads to 
something far more substantial, financi- 
ally, than a pastime. “Ruth Colby, who 
now has a popular studio on Fifth 
Avenue, New York, started out with a 
kodak. 

She spent much time at her camp in 
the Maine woods on Lake Umbazookskus, 
and became remarkably successful with 
her pictures of wild animals, many of 
which have been published in magazines 
of outdoor life. This led to her desire 
to learn portraiture. She says the best 
way to do this is to go into a good studio 
as an apprentice. She studied retouch- 
ing in a Fifth Avenue studio where she 
was allowed to watch and study all other 
branches of the work. She read as 
much as possible on the subject and 
watched the pictures and methods 
of other photographers. After a year of 
this she started out in a small way for 
herself, taking home portraits, and in two 
or three years opened her own studio. 


Mrs. Colby has been slightly deaf since 
childhood and for the last ten years al- 
most totally deaf, depending on lip-read- 
ing entirely. She considers photography 
an excellent occupation for a woman 
whether she is deaf or not but she says, 
“There is a great nervous strain to the 
work especially when handled on a large 
scale and I would not advise one who is 
deaf to go into it in that way without a 
partner who could hear, unless one 
thoroughly understands the difficulties 
one would have to meet. Deaf people 
have to accept that fact that they do not 
always understand correctly and that they 
have no way of proving that they were 
not mistaken. Accepting that fact and 
learning to give in with a good grace 
simplifies all difficulties. There are some 
people who have no artistic sense and 
while: they could not take the photo- 
graphs they could learn one of the many 
branches of . photography—developing, 
retouching, finishing or printing and in 
that way secure a_ salaried position. 
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Ruth Colby Studio 


A HOME PORTRAIT, PROFESSIONAL OUTFIT 


Salaries are high for really good work 
in any of these lines.” 

In the picture, “A Flashlight of a 
Flashlight,” Mrs. Colby’s guide set off 
the flash showing how the pictures of wild 
animals are taken. About them she says, 
“We built a blind where the deer came 
to feed and set the camera out just at 
dusk, leaving the lens open, which gives 
more depth to the picture. Later if the 
wind was right we took our places behind 
the blind, a jack light preventing the 
deer from seeing us. It is very thrilling 
to catch the light in the eyes long before 
one can see the deer by the jack light. 
Sometimes we put the camera in a box 
with a light on top. The guide carried 
that and I tiptoed behind him with the 
flash pan. When the light caught the 


eyes we would hold it steadily on them 
and creep up to photographing distance. 
The daylight pictures were taken the 
same way behind a blind. They look 
very simple but it meant hours and some- 
times days of waiting before we secured 
a picture. 

“The Lonely Sentinel” was a long- 
distance time exposure taken with a tele- 
photo lens at five o’clock in the morning. 
One can but wonder how he happened to 
hold that charming pose long enough 
for a time exposure. 

“Tn the Stillness of the Evening Hour” 
is a most unusual picture. Mrs. Colby 
says that the bull and cow moose are 
rarely seen together and it was only 
“hunter’s luck” that she caught them 
there, at the close of a long day on the 











RUTH COLBY, PHOTOGRAPHER 


Ruth Colby Studio 
A STUDIO PORTRAIT 
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Ruth Colby Studio 

A FLASHLIGHT OF A FLASHLIGHT 
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Ruth Colby Studio 
A LONELY SENTINEL 
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RUTH COLBY, PHOTOGRAPHER 








Ruth Colby Studio 
IN THE STILLNESS OF THE EVENING HOUR 








Ruth Colby Studio 


THE LADY OF THE LAKE 
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lake looking for pictures. They had been 
driven down to the water by the smoke 
from distant forest fires. 

“The Lady of the Lake” was a flash- 
light on a moonlight night. The lens was 
left open for the moonlight and the flash 
taken when the deer came out several 
hours later. 


Her advice to the amateur who wishes 
to sell prints is: “Study the magazines 
for the type cf photographs they use and 
when you have anything of. that kind 
send it. on approval. Out-door life 
pictures should go to out-door maga- 
zines, garden and home pictures to 
country-life magazines. If the picture 
is really unusual they pay very well, but it 
is usually from one to five dollars a 
print:” 

Mrs. Colby has been actively associated 


with the work of the New York League 
for the Hard of Hearing, and it was the 


difficulty so many seemed to have in 
finding suitable work that made her think 
of photography as a business rather than 
a pastime. She says she has given very 
little thought to the part deafness has 
had in her life and thinks that too much 
is said about “bearing it bravely” and all 
that sort of thing. “Just because one is 
deaf is no reason for not living a normal, 
happy life. Of course there are some 
things one cannot enjoy, but is there any- 
one in any walk of life who can enjoy 
everything or do everything he wishes? 
Isn’t being deaf very much like being in 
a strange land? You may not under- 
stand the language but everything is inter- 
esting just the same.” — 

That is the sanest, most practical point 
of view one can possibly gain. If we 
cannot all achieve Mrs. Colby’s remark- 
able success as a photographer we can 
at least adopt her wise viewpoint con- 
cerning our common handicap. 





TROTTING THE GLOBE 


By Loutse I. MORGENSTERN 


Whom God His richest gift would render, 
He sends to roam the far world wide; 

To him unfolds Creation’s splendor, 

In field, stream, dale and mountain side. 


—Old Folklore. 


O F ALL the remedies that lie within 
the reach of those who bear afflic- 
tion, sorrow, or suffering of any kind, 
there are surely few that can equal 
travel, be it near or far. It is a time- 
honored remedy, to be sure, but it has not 
lost its flavor or usefulness through age. 
To the hard of hearing and deafened, it 
ought to be the open sesame, notwith- 
standing the inability to hear “the song 
of the road.” It ought to be the one thing 
that frees them from their narrow 
spheres, from their limitations and cir- 
cumscribed life, and it should prove an 
antidote for the loneliness, so often com- 
plained of. Theirs is also the great, wide, 
wonderful world, to have and to hold; 
and if the means for longer trips are not 
available, there is most often an opportu- 
nity to travel nearby. 
The city of Washington, D. C., for in- 
stance, is a veritable sore-house for those 


who cannot hear (not to mention those 
who have normal hearing). Why any 
live American should not have visited the 
Capital and enjoyed bit by bit its many 
treasures and memorials of the glorious 
past, and lived through it again the his- 
tory of his country, is hard to under- 
stand. Boston, too, offers a great deal of 
interest to the sight-seer of the East; and 
there are numerous places, town or coun- 
try, worth while visiting in that part of 
the United States. Out West, the won- 
derland, California, opens wide its doors 
to tourists who seek its beauties of nature, 
be they with hearing or without. And 
throughout the land, in most of the 
larger cities, clubhouses welcome the 
hard of hearing visitor and lend him a 
helping hand in getting located and enter- 
tained. “See America First,” by all 
means—then seek the way across the 
world, 

It is always with a feeling of profound 
interest and curiosity that I approach a 
city which I have not seen before. The 
first impression received of it is often the 
most lasting one. It is, of course, an im- 
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pression that lacks the life-giving element 
of sound; it holds doubly its own, how- 
ever, and reigns supreme in the kingdom 
of vision. 

The sights of Paris, well-known to 
most travelers, keep the newcomer 
breathless and on the go until the sha- 
dows have fallen, when darkness ends 
the day outdoors. Either up the Eiffel 
Tower he goes, or down this or that tomb, 
or into this or that church or museum, 
or out to Versailles and other suburban 
places of interest ; not to forget the shops 
in the center of the city, which delight 
particularly the feminine eye with crea- 
tions of wearing apparel of unusual 
charm. English is spoken in most of the 
places with the continental expressiveness 
of feature and gesture that make reading 
the lips pretty easy ; and in the few places 
where it is not understood, the thing to 
do to conceal one’s lack of hearing, is to 
state in a superior way, “Oh, je ne parle 
pas Francais!’ and walk out. 

As yet, there are no leagues for the 
hard of hearing in France. I tried to in- 
terest several people in Paris, who are 
connected with the instruction of the 
deaf, in starting something along our 
lines ; but to no avail. Here is a field for 
an enterprising, influential hard of hear- 
ing American, in aiding to organize the 
work there for the many deafened ex- 
soldiers, civilians and school-children—a 
field that ought to be rich in blessings to 
every one. . 

Colonel House, on a recent visit, called 
Vienna, the still throbbing capital of a 
dead empire, “the Queen of Cities.” It 
is a head, which through the outcome of 
the war, has been bereft of its body, 
though not of its life nor its attractions. 
To me, it is still the home of my child- 
hood, and so, I am afraid, I may not be 
able to be quite impartial, despite its 
present failings or drawbacks. The 
general poverty there is now most appall- 
ing, especially among the middle classes 
of brain workers. 


To come from “Amerika” means al- 
most at once to win a place in the hearts 
of the people, so much has been and is 
being done there by the various Ameri- 
can relief organizations for under- 
nourished children and impoverished 
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VIENNA: WHERE THE OLD MEETS THE NEW 


adults. One can see the Stars and Stripes 
everywhere, as a sign of the benevolence 
of the United States. Four hundred 
thousand children are fed daily in Ger- 
man-Austria by the American Relief Ad- 
ministration—twenty-five million dollars 
having already been spent for that pur- 
pose. At the American Convalescent 
House for Vienna’s Children in Schon- 
brunn, one is taken through row after 
row of former barracks for war-wounded 
soldiers, now crowded with little ones of 
every age, many of whom are being 
treated for effects of malnutrition, for 
rickets, or tuberculosis. The most be- 
loved being in this home is the doctor in 
charge, who devotes his entire time, day 
and night, to his charges. In another sub- 
urban place the Viennese Children’s 
Milk Relief Fund, organized in New 
York, maintains a home for children in 
need of food, air and sunshine. One can 
watch them romping under the care of 
trained attendants in the open, playing, 
singing, or dancing, clad but in overalls, 
their bodies tanned to a healthy brown. 
One leaves in a happy, joyous mood, feel- 
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ing that the world is the better for the 
men and women who co-operated in giv- 
ing these little innocent sufferers of the 
war, the right to live. 

Perhaps it was most appropriate that 
the Women’s League for Peace and 
Freedom should have held its annual 
meeting in Vienna on this occasion. The 
delegates had come from every corner of 
the world, even Japan being represented. 
I thoroughly appreciated the atmosphere 
of the meetings, the earnestness of the 
women of all nations, of friend and 
former foe alike, that met here on the 
common ground of womanhood, and 
pleaded for peace and freedom, against 
wrongs that the ending of the war had 
never settled, but enhanced. Some spoke 
in Italian, some in German, others in Eng- 
lish—Jane Addams, U. S. A., in the lead ; 
and though, of course, I could neither 
hear nor understand a word of what was 
said from the distant place I occupied, 
their eloquence, their apparent serious- 
ness in defending the cause of women as 
the chief sufferers of war—that part of it 
could not be missed by any one, whether 
hearing or deaf, whether conversant with 
the foreign language or not. 

In the heart of Vienna, the first pre- 
cinct, the oldest and most historic part, 
one roams through streets and squares 
centuries old, with houses bearing in- 
scriptions or coats-of-arms that reached 
back to the time when the Turks had in- 
vaded and captured the city—then called 
Vindobona—and had turned medieval 
St. Stephan’s church into a moschée. 
Two steeples of the church, called 
“Heathen Towers,” still bear witness to 
the fact. The population is mainly 
Catholic, and there are many interesting 
old churches and relics to be found on 
every side. In one of the crooked old 
side streets, in a small public hall, the 
meetings of Vienna’s League for the 
hard of hearing—‘‘Vox’’—are held. The 
reception there was a most hearty one, 
and I was also invited to attend a 
Beethoven concert, given for the hard of 
hearing with aid of electric ear-phones. 
The program, hugely enjoyed by the 
audience, was furnished by a quartette of 
physicians, well-known for their musical 
abilities. 

















VIENNA: AM GRABEN 
(St. Stephen’s in the Background) 


A farm school for deafened boys and 
girls who have also defects in vision or 
are mentally not fully developed, was 
started about a year or more ago on the 
outskirts of the city, the instructress, a 
graduate of an agricultural college, be- 
ing herself one of those in the silence. 
The young folks were much pleased that 
I came to visit them, and showed with 
pride the splendid crop of fruits and 
vegetables which rewarded their early 
efforts to till the ground. 


Last fall, moreover, the first special 
classes for hard of hearing school chil- 
dren were organized in Vienna by the 
city authorities, though want and woe 
still hold sway; and judging from the 
efforts that are being put forth by prin- 
cipal and teachers, it ought to become an 
institution of vast usefulness to children 
with defective hearing. 

Also in Budapest (Hungary), in spite 
of political chaos still reigning there, the 
need of social care and education of hard 
of hearing children and adults has been 
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realized, and a first movement to aid them 
was recently started. 

To get into Hungary, however, is no 
small task nowadays. I stood fully five 
hours in a line (I got up with the sun) 
that turned around the block at the 
Hungarian Passport Office in Vienna in 
order to get a visa for permission to 
enter. At the railroad station, before 
boarding the train to Budapest, one was 
put through the “third degree” as to 
whether one took out of the country 
more than the needed amount of Austrian 
currency, whether. one had dautiable 
goods, or newspapers of revolutionary or 
monarchistic tendencies, etc. All of 
which, by: the way, reminded me of a 
story about a famous man who, on paying 
a visit from France to Germany, when 
going through rigid custom house ex- 
amination at the border, remarked that 
he did not carry the dutiable point laces 
or edgings in his baggage—that in his 
head there were points and edges far 
sharper than the customs officers could 
ever detect or tax. The train, too, was 
searched all along the way to Budapest 
for “Valuta” (currency), smugglers, 
political refugees, and what not. 

On July 4, Independence Day, the 
Hungarian government arranged a cele- 
bration of fraternization and unity be- 
tween the United States and Hungary, as 
is: first in the stately parliament building 
facing the Danube, and later at the foot 
of the state of George Washington, out 
in the “Stadtwaldchen,” an immense 
public park, beautifully laid out. The 
speeches that were held in English and 
Hungarian seemed to leave nothing to be 
desired in the way of friendliness and 
good intentions. 

What remains of the Hungarian army 
appears to suit its own personal taste in 
the selection and makeup of uniforms. 
I saw every conceivable variety of mili- 
tary outfits and trappings in the capital, 
some of them “frightfully beautiful,” 
the men still saluting with the various de- 
grees of deference every minute or so, as 
they met a superior officer. It looks 
quite martial to the uninitiated. 

Coming out of Hungary, by the way, 
was about as difficult as getting in. .One 
had to apply two days ahead of time to 
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get a railroad ticket out of Austria, the 
train service being now so limited on ac- 
count of lack of coal. At Passau, the 
German border, passport and custom 
house regulations took both attention and 
breath at the same time. The buildings, 
erected in times of peace, are inadequate 
for the crowds of passengers now forced 
to pass muster, all of whom wish to be 
first in line, to get the best chance to a 
seat on returning to the train, I suppose. 
This may not have been the real reason 
for the onslaught in each: case ; somehow 
or other, I have frequently observed, that 
even if there is no particular need of 
hurry, people in a crowd bound to the 
same goal, all frantically rush forward to 
get ahead of one another. There seems 
an irresponsible human instinct at the 
bottom, rather than anything else. 

In Regensburg, Bavaria, I spent five 
hours sight-seeing while waiting for a 
train up north. There is not much to be 
said about the place—the stay was too 
short—except that the portion of roast 
goose that was served me for supper in 
a restaurant, was excellent, as was also 
a glass of white wine. (United States 
papers, please do not copy.) 

The normal weather in Hamburg is 
said to be “rain.” There was no excep- 
tion to the rule when I arrived there; in 
a while, however, it cleared up, and after 
getting located I called at the Phonetic 
Laboratory to get an inside view into the 
workings of speech. Many interesting 
experiments are being made there by 
Professor Calzia and his assistants. I 
was glad of the opportunity to observe a 
few. Some are yet at an experimental 
stage, others require more funds for their 
completion. 

Several short excursions by boat took 
me over the Alster and the Elbe, the lat- 
ter with its big ship-building plants and 
dry-docks; to the famous Elbe Tunnel, 
and another to Blankenese, a summer re- 
sort high on the hilltop over the Elbe, 
two hours distant from the city. 

In Hamburg, “Going Home,” is to the 
American in the very air. One can 
hardly keep from running into every 
steamship office on the way, to inquire 
for the date of sailing of the next boat 
over. It seems to lie in the very nature 
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of things. Notwithstanding, and instead 
of-returning to Vienna, as first planned, 
I went on to Berlin. The town is pretty 
familiar to me from a former visit, it 
did not, therefore, present many new im- 
pressions; still there was and is a good 
deal to observe and take in, for one ac- 
customed to life in the United States. 
The leagues for the hard of hearing, 
of which there are several here, offer op- 
portunities for study, recreation, and lec- 
tures, the latter illustrated by slides or 
moving pictures, and with the aid of 
electric ear-phones. For Spring, 1922, 
a second exhibition for and by the hard 
of hearing is to be held in Hamburg, the 
preparations for it being now under way. 
At Christmas time, the shops were 
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gorgeously bedecked with holiday goods, 
of every description ; and in the streets I 
saw lovely holly and mistletoe, as well as 
various other beautiful plants for the 
festive season on sale. It carried one’s 
thoughts far away. 

When spring comes and the balm is 
once more in the air, I may go on the 
road again, into the new bloom of field 
and countryside. Perhaps some fellow- 
sufferers, who have believed that they 
must remain fettered by their lack of 
hearing and have resigned themselves to 
a life of limitations, will get together and 
break their self-imposed bonds to travel ; 
for now as ever the world belongs to the 
courageous, and now as ever, “Where 
there’s a will there’s a way.” 





THE COMMUNITY HOUSE OF THE CHICAGO LEAGUE 
FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


FARLY in the year the directors de- 
cided that the growth of the Chicago 
League for the Hard of Hearing made 


larger quarters necessary, and a suitable 
house was found and leased for five 
years, and the League members were or- 
ganized into teams of-ten, each with a 
captain to raise a House Fund of $5,000 
to insure the success of the new venture. 


The Community House was opened 
March 3, with a large reception, and at 
the annual meeting, April 15, it was an- 
nounced that. the House Fund was within 
$300 of the necessary amount. 

The house is a three-story English 
basement building, with a large yard in 
the rear which is to be made into a 
garden. The second floor is used for the 
League office and clubrooms, and the 
rooms on the other two floors are rented, 
giving the League an income from the 
house and resident members a delightful 
home. A large room in the basement 
has been thoroughly equipped as a pool- 
room and smoking room and is giving 
much pleasure to the men and has already 
increased the membership. 

The year from April 1, 1921, to 
March 1, 1922, has been a most active 
one, as shown by the report of the 


executive Miss 


McDermott. 

7,113 persons 
rooms. 

2,587 persons attended lip-reading 
classes. 

Lip-reading lessons were given 
fifteen ex-service men sent to the 
League by the Federal Board for Vo- 
cational Education. 

Four scholarships in lip-reading were 
awarded. 

Two scholarship loans were given, 
enabling one woman to take a year’s 
course of training in arts and crafts 
at Milwaukee-Downer College, and the 
other a course in laboratory work at 
Rush Medical College. 

Definite work in the field of Preven- 
tion of Deafness has been started. One 
of the large public schools has been 
selected for a first experiment. Under 
the supervision of Dr. Norval Pierce and 
Dr. John Theobald, with the co-operation 
of the Chicago Department of Health and 
Board of Education, a survey of the 
hearing condition of every child is being 
made. The result of the findings in this 
school, in which there are over 1,200 
children, will serve as a basis for a con- 
structive program of prevention. 


secretary, Valeria 


used the League 
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PAYING MY FAMILY DEBTS 


By MARIAN J. ANDERSON 


[N THE December. number of THE 

Votta, Miss Caroline Ellis suggests 
that the magazine can fulfill its mission 
as a “trade magazine” more fully if more 
teachers. make it the medium of an ex- 
change of ideas. This article has caused 
me some twinges of conscience, for I 
have enjoyed other teachers’ suggestions 
without giving even such return as may 
have been in my power. 

I have profited much from Mrs. 
Trask’s practise class. suggestions, for 
instance—they have given me material 
which my class has .so thoroughly en- 
joyed without the trouble of looking up 
material of my own. Miss Kenfield’s 
idea in regard to homophenous words, in 
a recent number of the magazine, seemed 
good to me and [ tried it out within a few 
days of the receipt of the magazine. And 
I am indebted to Mrs. Nathan Todd 
Porter for several delightful class. pro- 
grams. She offered to send postcards col- 
lected from her travels to any teacher 
who sent for them. On each was written 
a full description; I put a large map on 
the wall and we started on a journey— 
the descriptions on the cards, previous 
consultation of histories and Stoddard’s 
lectures provided abundant material, and 
these led to personal reminiscences from 
a number of the travelled members of the 
class—and every teacher knows the 
spontaneity and “go” these impromptu 
contributions give a class. 

In connection with this I would say 
that I have a number of Chinese pictures 
taken by missionary friends. There are 
enough to make a good program, I 
have found, as there are many items of 
interest. written on the back of the pic- 
tures, and right now when China is stand- 
ing out so prominently in the eyes of the 
world might be a good time for a Chinese 
program. I will gladly send them to any 
teacher who will be careful of them and 
not keep them too long, 

I -have also been thinking over what 
ideas I might share and have thought 
that perhaps several plans I use for slow 
pupils would give some of you a new in- 


spiration.. I have had some extreme 
cases and I know the time “when a feller 
(teacher) needs a friend” the most, is 
when confronted by a very. analytical 
pupil, especially when that pupil has gone 
the rounds of teachers and methods. 

I have two ways of reaching these 
pupils: association-of-ideas stories, and 
the filling in of missing words in descrip- 
tive articles. I am not positive that the 
last idea is my own, but I think it is, and 
I have used it more or less for three 
years. 

Some teachers do not give stories at all 
to the very slow pupils, but start on the 
movements until some knowledge of them 
is gained, and then the stories are taken 
up.. This seems gruelling to me and very 
discouraging ; besides, one must get syn- 
thesis and intuition started as soon as pos- 
sible and they can be started in the very 
first lessons. 

An ordinary slow pupil I allow to read 
the story in the text book before coming 
for the lesson, to permit the aid of 
memory; but, in giving the story in my 
own words, if the pupil persistently tries 
to twist my words into the words used in 
the book, I take away the aid of memory 
entirely. Such a pupil’s mind cannot be 
pried loose from the words he has made 
up his mind you are going to say, and 
intuition and synthesis have no possible 
chance. So I change to the-association- 
of-ideas stories, which are so very simple, 
and the clue from one thought to another 
so great that the demand upon the weak 
intuitive power is small, but there is no 
memory and the pupil is stimulated by 
following right along with.something he 
never has seen before and does not feel 
that he has failed in the other work 
where he was allowed to read ahead; on 
the contrary, he is quite proud. The 
psychology of this encouragement is not 
to be scoffed at, please note. 

Take the following story of poor Mr. 
Smith, which is shortened or amplified 
according to requirements. I tell the 
pupil I am going to tell him about an 
accident and that he must be prepared 
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for whatever would naturally be said; he 
must think what would be done, who 
would do it, where the victim would be 
taken, and soon. Then we start out and 
when a word is missed, instead of giving 
it lask: “Well, what would a policeman 
call if a man were run down?” Of 
course the pupil answers “ambulance.” 
“Where would you take a prescription to 
be filled? Well, that’s what I said, of 
course,” and so by a little bullying and 
pushing the pupil is induced to use his 
mind to help out his eyes. 


ASSOCIATION-OF-IDEAS STORY 

One time Mr. Smith was crossing Broad- 
way, when an automobile ran over him and 
knocked him down. The automobile went 
right on, leaving Mr. Smith lying in the street 
unconscious. 

A crowd gathered, of course; Mr. Smith 
was carried into a drugstore and the police- 
man on the corner telephoned for an ambu- 
lance. Mr. Smith was taken to the hospital 
and examined. The doctor found that Mr. 
Smith’s arm was broken, two of his ribs were 
broken, his left leg was fractured, and his 
right hip was dislocated. He was also injured 
internally. The doctor set the broken bones 
and told the nurse to watch the patient care- 
fully. 

The next morning Mr. Smith had a high 
fever; his temperature was 103 degrees, and he 
was delirious. The doctor did not leave any 
medicine, but he wrote a prescription and told 
the nurse to take it to the drugstore to have it 
filled. Mr. Smith’s temperature was so high 
that the doctor said he was afraid the patient 
would die, but by evening the fever was broken 
and he was out of danger. 

Mr. Smith made a rapid recovery. When 
he was ready to leave the hospital, he asked 
for his bill. His hospital bill was $245.00 and 
his doctor’s bill, $75.00 but Mr. Smith was glad 
to pay them, for during his, convalescence he 
had fallen in love with his nurse and she had 
promised to marry him as soon as he was dis- 
charged from the hospital. They were married 
the day Mr. Smith was discharged and they 
lived happily ever after. 


Sticklers for accuracy may object to 
some of the points of this story. I sup- 
pose a doctor in-a hospital would not 
have to have a prescription sent to a 
drugstore to be filled, for instance, but 
accuracy is not our chief aim; the chief 
aim is to bring together as many natur- 
ally associated ideas as possible in strictly 
colloquial terms. 

This story is followed by others on 
whatever subject I think the pupil may be 
interested in—we go to church, we plant 


a garden, and every step is given in detail, 
but with a tiny story thread if possible. 
Proper names and all are given, with no 
writing, but with a strong clue; the con- 
gregation sings: “Come Thou Fount of 
Every Blessing” ; the text is given, a well- 
known verse being used. I thought.I de- 
tected a gleam of suppressed amusement 
in an old farmer’s eyes when we were 
planting a garden so when I came to the 
questions on the story I asked if he 
thought my garden would grow. He 
laughed very heartily and said he feared 
it would not. This man was an instance 
of the good results of these stories. I 
could do nothing at all at first, and he 
came so far for his lessons that I thought 
I ought to tell him that I could do nothing 
for him, but I dreaded to take hope away 
from him and he seemed confident of 
gaining results. These stories woke him 
up immediately and in nine lessons the 
change was most remarkable. I think 
this man changed more in a shorter space 
of time than anyone I have ever known. 
He was so happy that all the class re- 
marked it and liked to talk with him. 

The second method of filling in miss- 
ing words I seldom use, but think it 
good. I take a well-written descriptive 
article usually and copy it, leaving out 
adjectives, adverbs, etc. Of course the 
thread of the narrative must be kept and 
few key words omitted. 

People all talk much alike, you know, 
and familiarity with the usual forms re- 
lieves the mind of much unnecessary 
labor. I tell the pupil to speak the words 
I have written, writing down the first 
word that slips off the tongue for the 
missing word. If the article is well- 
written, rhythm alone will supply the cor- 
rect number of syllables in the missing 
words, if the sentences are spoken and 
not thought. Indeed so nearly do we all 
speak alike that it is amazing how nearly 
the article as filled in by the pupil will 
tally with the original one. For some rea- 
son, we “gain” success but seldom “get” 
it, and we scrutinize “rigidly,” not 
“closely.” Many a foreigner’s speech 
sounds quaint to us but is perfectly cor- 
rect—he simply is not familiar with our 
colloquial speech. 

This method, while not as direct as the 
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association-of-ideas stories, tends to lift 
the burden from the eyes to the mind, 
and also to relieve the mind somewhat by 
making the recognition of words sub- 
conscious. 

For all pupils I advise enlarging the 
vocabulary deliberately and steadily. It 
is with this object in view as well as that 
of developing a higher degree of synthetic 
power that I have formed the habit of 
giving a synonym of a key word, instead 
of the real word, as a clue to the sentence 
that has not been understood. 

Mr. Ferrall had a good idea some time 
ago to make words “eat out of your 
hand,” as he said, by playing cards—writ- 
ing words and their pronunciation on 
one side of the card, and the meaning on 
the other; turning the cards with the 
meaning side up, see how many you can 
correctly pronounce ; after going through 
them that way, turn them over and see 
how many you can exactly define; 
play this game until you can go through 
the pack with either side up without mis- 
take, and then get a new list if you are a 
persistent mortal. I tried this (though I 
never reached the second pack stage ) and 
remember that one word on my list, 
which I thought I had never seen spoken, 
I recognized that first week, twice, on the 
lips of members of my own family. 
They had not just learned the word; I 
had missed it because I did not know 
how to pronounce it. 

In this connection, I pause to ask if any 
one can tell me where I can get the game, 
“Pronounce It”—a card game played like 
the old game of “Authors.” 

Improper pronunciation is at the bot- 
tom of a large part of not understanding 
speech. People who have been hard of 
hearing long, or who became so early, 
are almost sure to have a small speaking 
vocabulary and a large reading one, but 
only the speaking vocabulary helps us to 
understand the speech of others. So any 
means of enlarging the vocabulary should 
be welcomed, and if the method used can 
be made a competitive one, so much the 
better, for we are sociable creatures—at 
least I am. As a friend of mine said: 
“I just hate to take a bath, it’s such a 
lonesome job.” 

In our family we have tried a family 
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game ; a council is held, and a list is made 
of the words each member uses to excess ; 
you will be surprised how easy your 
family will find the task of making out 
your list. When a list is prepared, per- 
fectly good synonyms are selected—not 
long, unusual words, but ordinary words 
that you are not in the habit of using. 
Thereafter, for a set time, you are to 
use the synonym, and if you forget and 
use the favorite, overworked word and it 
is noticed, a black mark is put against 
your name. When the appointed time 
has expired, the loser stands treat. I 
stood treat! You will never lose the 
word you now use too frequently for it 
is firmly established in your vocabulary, 
but by this means, you have two words 
where you had but one before. 

Another, and for me the best and 
easiest, way to enlarge the vocabulary, is 
to read aloud. I read while the others 
work—an ideal arrangement—and any 
mispronounced word is corrected ; where 
there is any uncertainty, the word is 
looked up. It is strange how one will 
slip over familiar words, perfectly un- 
conscious that the pronunciation is not 
positively known, until the test of actu- 
ally reading aloud calls the fact to one’s 
attention. 

The teacher often comes across the 
very quick pupil who nevertheless has a 
very hard time indeed for a little while 
because he never has watched and has no 
idea of the association of sound and 
movement. Generally, these are the ones 
very slightly hard of hearing who have 
never been forced to watch the speaker. 
Their difficulty is more temporary than 
that of the analytical pupil but still the 
first lessons are very hard for them and 
anything that will save time and make the 
burden lighter will be hailed with grati- 
tude. I have these pupils “think speech,” 
take any sentence that comes to mind 
and think it through, movement for 
movement; they are not to look at the 
mouth in the mirror but to think how the 
mouth must have looked when that sen- 
tence was said. This brings a sharper 
visual impression than mirror practice; 
they cannot miss the slightest movement 
if they think the words through this way. 

There is no danger of making a pupil 
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analytical if this practice is confined to 
those who lack only the association be- 
tween sound and movement and are 
otherwise quick; I also recommend it as 
a means of practice for those who do not 
have the time or inclination for mirror 
practice and are too slightly affected to 
secure practice from ordinary intercourse 
with people they meet. 

Another way that everyone can obtain 
general familiarity with the looks of 
words as wholes, is the talking to one’s 
self before the mirror when dressing or 
doing anything within sight of the glass. 
A classmate of mine and an expert 
reader, said this was her only means of 
practice; she talked to her “best friend” 
in the glass whenever she had the chance. 


I cannot close this list of suggestions 
without reference to an article of Mr. 
Ferrall’s which I have given to my classes 
and to practically every pupil I have had; 
years ago it was published in THE VOLTA 
under the caption: “Trying it on the 
Dog.” The thought is, to ask questions 
to which you already know the answer, 
as a means of practice with strangers and 
to build up the confidence of your friends 
in your lip-reading ability. I really think 
republishing this article would benefit 
many who have not seen the first publica- 
tion. 

I sincerely hope these suggestions may 
help some teacher or would-be lip-reader ; 
if they fail, please charge it to Miss Ellis, 
for she brought it all about by her article. 





WHAT IS THE MENTAL AGE OF OUR CHILDREN? 


By Rutu C. Emory* 


ONE of the questions most frequently 

asked by the casual visitors in a class 
room for the deaf is, “To what grade in 
public school does this class correspond ?” 
and by the little hard of hearing child 
sent to us from the public school, “Please, 
Miss , What grade am I in now?” 
Both visitor and child are thinking in 
terms of public school grades and the 
explanation which ensues in an endeavor 
to give to the uninitiated an idea of the 
struggle a deaf child must make to ac- 
quire the language which the hearing 
child absorbs so unconsciously, leaves the 
question still unanswered. 

At a meeting of the Board of Trustees 
the question of the advisability of forcing 
the parents of a sixteen-year-old hard of 
hearing child to send the child back to 
school was under consideration. While 
questioning the teachers as to the child’s 
ability in school and as to her fitness to 
leave school and cope with the world, one 
of the members asked the most vital 
question, “What is the mental age of this 
child?” If that question had been asked 
today, instead of several weeks ago, it 
could have been answered with real 
figures rather than conjecture, for in the 
recent intelligence and achievement tests 


*Instructor, Rhode Island School for the 
Deaf 





the child made a score which is usually 
made by an eleven-year-old hearing child. 

The tests used were The Haggerty 
Intelligence Examinations, Delta 1, de- 
signed for Grades 1-3; Delta 2, for 
Grades 3-9; and the Achievement Ex- 
amination in Reading, Sigma 1, for 
Grades 1-3. The directions for giving the 
tests were rigidly followed. Absolutely 
no explanation other than that allowed 
for hearing children was given and the 
tests were scored in the manner pre- 
scribed in the Manual of Directions. 
Tests were given in five classes, Delta 1 
and Sigma 1 to C, D and E classes, and 
Delta 2 to A and B classes. (The achiev- 
ment test in reading for this group was 
still being prepared at the time of order- 
ing the tests will be given later). 

In the highest class, nine pupils averag- 
ing sixteen and one-half years of age 
made an average score of 105% which is 
5% points above the standard score for 
normal fourteen-year-olds. Individual 
cases showed much greater ability. Two 
congenitally deaf children, each seventeen 
years of age, made scores of 122 and 123 
and a fifteen-year-old hard of hearing 
girl scored 124. These children made 
scores equal to the standard score for 
eighth grade public school children. In 
the next class nine pupils averaging 
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fifteen years of age made an average 
score of 79, which is about the standard 
score for normal twelve-year-olds. The 
tests showed remarkable ability in one 
case which would probably have re- 
mained undiscovered, since the child is 
one of the stolid, unassertive type, who 
never offers to answer a question or 
volunteer a statement. She entered 
school shortly after her tenth birthday, 
having been left totally deaf by an attack 
of fever. She was a very indifferent 
pupil with absolutely no confidence in 
her ability to read the lips and with 
apparently no desire to learn. In spite 
of this, or perhaps because of it, she has 
become an excellent lip-reader, though 
still lacking self-confidence. To the 
amazement of all concerned, this thirteen- 
year-old girl made a score of 135, which 
is five points higher than the standard 
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score for ninth grade public school 
pupils, while the standard score for 
thirteen-year-olds is 87. 

The results of the Achievement Ex- 
amination in Reading served a double 
purpose. They not only helped in meas- 
uring the child’s reading ability, but 
emphasized the fact of the average deaf 
child’s inability to follow written direc- 
tions and the necessity for more intensive 
work in teaching him to do so. 

The results when compared with the 
standard norms given for public school 
children give us a fair idea of the mental 
age of our deaf children in terms of 
hearing children. And since it is in a 
hearing world in which they must live, 
it seems a more conclusive test than to 
measure them in terms of other deaf 
children, or by standards modified and 
doctored to suit a special class of children. 





OUR GREATEST NEED IN THE SCHOOLS 


Foreword: The following impressive article appeared in a recent issue of the English 


Teacher of the Deaf, from which we take the liberty of reprinting it in full. 


Having been a 


teacher of deaf children, and having experienced the despair of “labouring on, according to 
her limited knowedge, without criticism and without help,” the editor wishes to endorse, as 
forcefully as possible, Miss Nevile’s plea for making each school “a centre of co-ordinated 


By Miss B. NEVILE 


effort.” 


HEN surveying the field of the edu- 

cation of the deaf, an optimist is 
entitled to justify himself on two 
grounds. 

1. Amongst thoughtful teachers of 
over ten vears’ experience there is a 
growing dissatisfaction with the product 
of our schools for the deaf. Whatever 
may be the attractive aspects of the work 
done in the lower classes (are not the 
activities of young children, whether hear- 
ing or deaf, irresistibly delightful), the 
boy or girl of sixteen is for the most 
part very disappointing. His “speech” is 
a more or less disagreeable jargon, quite 
unintelligible to ordinary people, and (a 
far more serious matter) his knowledge 
of language nowhere approaches that of 
an adult. Whatever he or she may have 
acquired during school life in the way of 
carpentry, cookery, boot-making, physi- 
cal development, etc. (for which, by the 
way, no special school is required), the 
fact remains that our leaving scholar is 


without the one thing needful, namely 
such a knowledge of language as will en- 
able him really to read his newspaper in- 
telligently—really to pursue a reasoned 
argument—really to continue his educa- 
tion by means of books. We repeat that 
even a partial recognition of the above 
fact is ground for optimism. 

2. Certain veterans of our profession, 
not satisfied merely to recognize educa- 
tional failure, are throwing the whole 
weight of their knowledge and person- 
alities against the causes of it. We see 
a determined onslaught on the ignorance 
of the medical profession, an ignorance 
which, directly or indirectly, deprives 
hundreds of children every year of the 
only sort of help which can be applied 
to their need and which by Act of Parlia- 
ment is theirs by right. We see in another 
direction a well led body of opinion in 
favour of national classification, and in 
another the beginning of an attempt to 
secure a standardised practical training 
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for every teacher. Are not these grounds 
for optimism? 

We ask ourselves—should the efforts 
of our leaders in these directions be 
crowned with success—if the medical 
profession were so educated that all deaf 
children came under instruction at or 
under the age of five, if all teachers re- 
ceived an adequate training, and if de- 
cent classification placed every child in 
that educational environment best suited 
to his needs, whether the deaf would at 
the age of sixteen speak intelligibly and 
really understand and use adult English 
language. Would they? We say “No.” 
And why not? Because they are in- 
herently intellectually incapable of it? 
Not so. I believe the deaf to be intel- 
lectually the equal of the hearing. What 
they lack in some respects is compensated 
for by tenacity of purpose. Then why 
not? Because there is a great flaw in the 
organization of our schools—a great want 
which has arisen out of purely natural 
causes—which is no one’s fault but which 
calls aloud for remedy. It is this. Our 
schools are not centres of co-ordinated 
effort. Whenever more than one grade 
of teaching is carried on under one roof 
it is a sine qua non that one person shall 
be intellectually and morally responsible 
for the whole. 

Is there any other field of associated 
labor, whether manual, commercial, 
artistic, or scientific, where the laborers 
so long as they are enthusiastic, industri- 
ous, intelligent and well-trained, work 
each at his own task in his own way with 
no directing mind so to direct his efforts, 
that his work is a distinct and correlative 
part of the whole? Conceive engineering 
works in which some hundreds of hands 
make excellent nuts, screws, axles, etc., 
to the dimensions which they individually 
deem advisable. The result will scarcely 
be an engine. 

Conceive a commercial enterprise with 
travellers overlapping each others’ field 
of labor and with elaborate disconnected 
office accounts, meaning, as a whole, 
nothing at all. 

Conceive an orchestra without the de- 
tailed control of the conductor who, obe- 
dient himself to the letter as well as to 
his conceptiOn of the spirit of the com- 
poser’s work, disciplines, controls and 





inspires to one artistic end. Without this 
personal control superb artists would 
produce nothing but bedlamite noise, and 
it is probable that the more skill, origin- 
ality, and good-will possessed by the in- 
dividual artists, the greater the disaster. 

Conceive a scientific enterprise with 
individual men pursuing each his own 
field of research without a directing in- 
telligence to collaborate and express the 
resultant knowledge. 

All associated labor must be under the 
control of one mind. 

But we are told with a dreamy stare 
“Language is not like anything else; it is 


a natural need of man and he acquires it - 


naturally. Teach the deaf to lip-read, 
talk naturally to a deaf child on such 
subjects he is naturally interested in, 
and lip-reading naturally taking the place 
of hearing, the deaf child will naturally 
learn language.” 

The above is such a hopeless confusion 
of partial truth and utter falsehood that it 
is with difficulty one has the patience to 
combat it. Truly language is a natural 
need of men, and normal children acquire 
it naturally, but I deny utterly that there 
it any natural means of teaching language 
to the deaf. Perfect hearing is the only 
natura! method of acquiring speech and 
language. The teaching of language to 
the deaf, whether by lip-reading or by 
finger-spelling must ever be, if it is to 
be successful, a_ scientific enterprise 
second to none in the necessity for clear 
thinking of the task as a whole and de- 
tailed co-ordination of the parts. If this 
be not so, a special Training College for 
Teachers is not needed and the mainten- 
ance of Special Schools is a fraud upon 
the public. 

Here my “Mother’s Method” opponent 
will probably shift his ground and burst 
out with half a dozen examples of indi- 
vidual teachers with no special training 
and certainly of no pretentions to scientific 
theories, having produced marvellously 
successful results by devoting themselves 
to one or two deaf pupils over a period 
of several years. Exactly. In this case, 
one directing intelligence was supreme in 
every detail of language instruction. . No 
lesson was given without the absolute 
connection between conception of the 
whole and that interdependence of parts 
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essential to any scientific enterprise. 
Small need of even private notes for such 
teachers working under such conditions. 

One man can make a watch or keep a 
shop or play a sonata or cultivate a 
garden, or teach a boy, and attain the 
highest degree of success without divulg- 
ing his source of inspiration or explain- 
ing the details of his technique. He need 
not and possibly could not, do one or 
the other. His success should teach us 
that whenever watches are made, shops 
are kept, gardens are cultivated, or deaf 
children are taught by means of asso- 
ciated labor, the same law of success must 
operate, namely, absolute personal intel- 
lectual control of the whole. 

The teaching of language to the deaf 
is a science and no scientific enterprise 
can succeed where the necessarily asso- 
ciated labor is not led and controlled 
by one master mind. The greater the 
intellectual value of the different parts 
of the work, the greater volume of 
strength of individual work, the more 
need for this leadership and control. 

For the most part, does this control 
obtain? We see ten, twenty or thirty 
classes in a school and a teacher in 
charge of each class. She is “qualified.” 
To whom does she show her weekly notes 
on lessons? Who advises her as to the 
most rapid way of dealing with such and 
such points? Who examines her class 
before her week by week? Who points 
out to her the sounds which are in danger 
of slipping? Who keeps her constantly 
in touch with the work of the class above 
and below her own? Who, when she 
has tried expedients a, b, c for fixing a 
language principle or getting rid of an 
articulation difficulty, explains to her out 
of his much larger experience that there 
still remain the remedies d, e, f? Who 
keeps her at work in her allotted area and 
so saves her from plunging headlong into 
the abysses of muddle? Who? No 
one. She labors on, according to 
her limited knowledge, without criticism 
and without help. If she be very 
young or very unimaginative, she 
remains in a fool’s paradise. If she 
be professionally older and with vision, 
she is oftentimes in despair. “Not 
enough supervision” the writer has been 
told by Quite young teachers—rather 
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remarkable criticism to be made of a 
Principal by young people. Are not 
young people naturally disposed to free- 
dom? A teacher of some years’ exper- 
ience says—‘‘I used to beg my headmaster 
to criticise my work, but he was no help 
to me.” She acknowledged later in the 
conversation that he could not possibly 
have had the time, had not had the time 
for years and had probably quite ceased 
to be a practical teacher. It is the assis- 
tant teachers themselves who are begin- 
ning to ask that they should not gain all 
their experience at the expense of their 
scholars, that the energy and goodwill 
which they put into their work should 
be used in such-a way that every lesson 
they give should be an accredited and 
definite part of the language scheme of 
the school; that the children who come 
into their class should possess exactly 
such knowledge of certain forms of lan- 
guage as will enable them to receive 
readily certain other forms and that those 
language principles which they are taught 
shall be retained by the teacher of the 
class above and be used as the foundation 
on which other principles will be built. 

We say that it is the thoughtful 
assistant teachers of some years’ exper- 
ience who, sick at heart at the total 
result of the work of the school in which 
they are engaged, are asking for scien- 
tific direction. We shall never get such 
scientific direction till every eight or ten 
classes are under the real personal con- 
trol of one mind. 

In what way should such a common 
sense necessity be established? In a 
school of over three classes, the Principal 
should not be responsible for a class and 
should divide out amongst his staff every 
bit of school management which it is 
possible to delegate. The making of an 
assistant teacher personally responsible 
for definite pieces of school management 
such as registers, accounts, medical at- 
tendance, games, canteen, manual in- 
struction, and the like, is of the greatest 
value in the training of teachers. They 
learn how to be businesslike, accurate, 
rapid in judgment and execution, and 
many other things denied to one who is 
merely a class teacher. In a profession 
where there are few headships, it is surely 
good that as many assistant teachers as 
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possible should be regarded in their own 
school as people of authority in at least 
one department of school management. 

The Principal, thus relieved from all 
but confidential reports and interviews 
and general checking of the whole, would 
then have time to be where, as “principal 
teacher,” he ought to be—in the class- 
rooms. He should examine every class 
once a week, either orally or in writing. 
He should teach through and with each 
teacher; he should be giving out to his 
staff every bit of knowledge he possesses. 
He should be enlarging, by means of his 
daily practical work, the scope and sum 
of that knowledge. 

In the larger schools it would be clearly 
impossible for the Principal, even with 
the most advanced system of delegation 
of responsibility, to be the head teacher 
(we heartily dislike the term “Super- 
visor’). There is only one method to be 
adopted. For every eight or ten classes a 
teacher must be appointed whose sole 
duty it would be to conduct the work of 
his unit and to train and help the staff. 
He should remain at this task for many 
years. Nothing educates more than a 


sense of responsibility, and no teacher is 
a judge of what should be done in the 
baby room unless he is conversant with 
and is responsible for every grade of 


teaching up to the leaving class. Shift- 
ing of staff cannot be altogether avoided. 
Marriage alone, occurring before the ac- 
quisition of ten years’ experience, pre- 
vents numbers of women teachers from 
maturing in knowledge. Spending more 
than one year with one grade is another 
cause of immaturity. We may not be 
able to prevent these losses to the teacher, 
but under a skilful head the children 
would suffer little. We should find 
before very long that what would appear 
to be a game in the baby room was really 
a well thought out means of implanting 
some language principle necessary to the 
coherence of a scientific scheme. 

We have heard something lately of the 
efforts made to secure over a certain edu- 
cational area a coherent scheme of lan- 
guage set out in detail. Much earnest 
work has been devoted to the elaboration 
of such a scheme. It is well. It is not 
well that certain Principals of schools 
should have met such effort in a mani- 


festly unsympathetic manner. The exis- 
tence, however, of an excellent language 
scheme would be of small value without 
the detailed personal direction of one 
mind, 

Teaching language to the deaf is a 
scientific undertaking, and no scientific 
undertaking, if it is to be carried out by 
associated labor, can possibly be success- 
ful without one organizing intelligence 
responsible for the whole. 


TRAINING FOR TEACHERS 


Mr. E. McK. Goodwin, in The Deaf Caro- 
linian, is calling special attention to an advanced 
course for teachers of the deaf, to be held 
by the Speech Department of the University 
of Wisconsin, June 26 to August 4, 1922. 
“The course,” says Mr. Goodwin, “is under 
the direction of Miss Pauline B. Camp, state 
supervisor of Wisconsin Schools for the Deaf, 
the Blind, and Speech Correction. Miss Camp 
was formerly a teacher in this (the North 
Carolina) school. The following is the Ad- 
vanced Course for Teachers of the Deaf: 

“ ‘Discussions of different methods of teach- 
ing speech, speech-reading and- language to 
deaf children; sensory training, training of 
the visual and kinaesthetic imagery as pre- 
speech training. Development of speech; gym- 
nastics of the muscles of the speech organs 
—lips, tongue, soft palate, etc. The Yale 
Charts, etc. Speech-reading;* Language de- 
velopment; A course of study for deaf children 
from the first to the sixth grade.’ 

“This is the first attempt of any of the 
big universities to include such a course. This 
is a recognition of the fact that schools for 
the deaf are a part of ouf educational system. 
I have long hoped to see a closer relation be- 
tween schools for the normal classes, and 
schools for the deaf and other special classes. 

“We should like to see our own university 
or any of the other leading colleges of this 
state include in their course, a special course 
to meet the needs of teachers of the deaf. I 
wish many teachers of the deaf, would avail 
themselves of the course given in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin during the summer. 

“Public school teachers and _ preparatory 
school teachers are expected to attend sum- 
mer schools, to keep abreast of the professional 
thought in modern education and there has 
never been a time when the public schools, 
yes, colleges too, were doing better work, 
but the same cannot be said of schools for 
the deaf. Some of the leading superintendents 
and principals openly assert that the sum total 
of the work done in schools for the deaf, is 
not so good as it was ten years ago. Those 
giving special training for teaching the deaf 
should be more exacting about the require- 
ments of applicants for such training. Let 
schools get together on the questiop of qualifi- 
cations of teachers and teacher training.” 
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If you have a smile to show, 
Show it now; 
Make hearts happy, roses grow, 
Let the friends around you know 
The love you have before they go; 
Show it now. 
—CnArRtES M, SKINNER, 


MY GOOD FRIENDS: 

. Some time ago THE VoLTA REVIEW 
made a request for all the fake hearing 
instruments that have been imposed upon 
the readers of the magazine. Quite a 
few curious and useless devices arrived 
at the Volta Bureau. However, there 
must be many more that have been dis- 
carded and “cast into oblivion.” Do you 
remember -my quoting a letter from a 
friend who told of his long experience 
in trying out all manner of instruments 
—and of how he spent five dollars for 
a useless little piece of tin with gilt paint 
on it? It was of no value whatever, so 
he bored a hole through the middle of 
it and wore it as a watch charm! I was 
reminded of this by a letter in answer 
to one of mine. 


You mentioned the exposure of the fake 
devices and cures. I have one of the pam- 
phlets, and it seems like going through the old 
family Album to read it. I have heard from 
them all, but never patronized them. Coffee 
said he would treat me for $15 and I would 
hear fifteen feet after taking—that is one 
dollar a foot, which would be cheap enough, 
but I did not take it. 


Have you tried out foolish, useless 
instruments and fake cures? Relentless 
publicity and prosecution is the only way 
to wipe out this nefarious trade, which 
injures so many whom it promises to 
help. If you have undergone any ex- 
perience of this sort, will you write and 























tell me about it, that other innocent vic- 
tims may not tumble into the same pit- 
fall? It isn’t a hundred years since the 
following cure for deafness was recom- 
mended. (I am indebted for this news- 
paper clipping to one of our readers.) 

To cure deafness—Bore ten or twelve holes 
almost through a large onion with a small 
spike gimlet, fill the holes’ with rattlesnake 
grease, roast the onion in a petty pan before 
the fire until the juice and grease incorporate; 
then squeeze through a fine cloth and cork it 
tight in glass vial; drop in ear and cover it on 
going to bed. 


This is from The First Edition of Heal- 
ing Art, by Dr. William Stewart of 
Bloomfield, Maine, ‘“‘to which is added all 
his Improvements and new discoveries 
from 1812 to 1826. Including his whole 
System upon Physick and Surgery and a 
Concise Herbe.” It was published in 
Saco in 1827. . .. If anyone has ever been 
cured by the above method I should like 
to know the full particulars!!! 


Have you ever been embarrassed by 
having a friend tell you that she called 
and rang the bell for fifteen minutes or 
tried for a long time to get you on the 
phone? You knew you were home at 
that time, but hated to admit it, because 
you couldn't hear the bell! The members 
of my family have been locked out, and 
have been compelled to resort to ladder- 
climbing and window-breaking to effect 
an entrance to their own home at un- 
earthly hours of the night, while I in- 
nocently slept—or read a book—believing 
that they had a key! I have longed to 
find a way out of such a difficulty. The 
following useful suggestion has been 
made. 
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If you live alone and cannot hear the door 
hell or the phone bell, you will find a flash 
light placed over the bell or connected to it 
and where you can best see it—a great help. 
Try it out. 


I was very much interested recently 
in looking through a book for teaching 
language to deaf children. It was Book 
II, Language Stories and Drills by Ger- 
trude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt, teachers in Public 
School 47, New York City. If I were 
a teacher I should consider it an in- 
valuable text-book. Each exercise is in 
story form with a clever silhouette pic- 
ture by Tony Sarg. The story is fol- 
lowed by drills and exercises arranged 
to hold the child’s interest and yet to 
instruct him in the practical use of 
language. The. loose-leaf form of the 
book suggests that the pages are given 
to the children, lesson by lesson, to pre- 
vent their “peeking ahead” at the pic- 
tures and stories. I wish that I had been 
taught grammar and language in just 
such a pleasant and instructive way, 
when I was a child. 

The following was sent in answer to 
one of the three questions I asked in the 
January Friendly Corner: 


Have I ever been unhappy, apathetic, 
morose, discouraged because of my deafness 
and overcome it? Even so, Friendly Lady, 
those black terms were most fitting in the long 
years that I spent being sorry for myself; the 
overcoming part began when I learned—to 
laugh. Surely “A laugh is worth one hundred 
groans in any market.” I have been hard of 
hearing since I was five years old. I’ve been 
pitied and plagued, petted and shouted at— 
and left severely alone because I rebelliously 
resented everything and everybody. I won’t 
weary you with details—you’ve “been there” 
yourseli—the overcoming, conquering part is 
what matters. I think it began, in my case, 
with a big-hearted specialist, who, being power- 
less to give me back my hearing, in some way 
managed to give me a clearer vision—a vision 
of life “so full of a number of things” that the 
dullest ears could not take from me unless I 
willed it so. I was a droopy, sensitive, unat- 
tractive girl, and he took the time and trouble 
in one of his busiest days—just to be friendly. 

When, three or four years later, I went to 
Toronto and took a course in lip-reading, it 
was not in the attitude of one driven to a last 
resort, or either, one expecting a miracle—No. 
’Twas but another adventure in life—and it 
proved to be a jolly one. (But of course, John 
Ferrall, deaf people are twice as smart as the 
hearing!) I believe those three months when 
I first came in touch with so many people, 





similarly handicapped, marked the second big 
step ahead. I’m still stepping. 


This letter was finished at a later date. 


’Twas rather rude of me to drop your 
letter so abruptly and go a-visiting—but such 
a delightful visit! One of the nicest things 
that happened was my tumbling into a per- 
fectly good new lip-reading club! This was 
The Ottawa Speech-Readers’ Club, mentioned 
in the January number of V. R. Would you 
care to hear a little more about it? 

You see, it’s six long months since I left 
Toronto and our club, and I was downright 
lonesome for some lip-readers. I had met 
Miss Roebuck last spring, so took the first 
opportunity of renewing acquaintance, And 
speaking about friendliness—and warm wel- 
comes—and clannishness! Oh, but it was good 
to visit with a lip-reader again! Miss Roe- 
buck is the moving spirit behind this new 
activity that promises to be another center of 
interest to hard of hearing folks. She is brim- 
ful of energy and enthusiasm, and rather a 
wonderful little lady, to say the least. Enthu- 
siasm is contagious—when club night came I 
was right there quoting proverbs, giving out 
sentences containing homophenous words— 
and making friends with a whole new club-full 
of friendly people. I wish Miss R. needed a 
permanent assistant. 


So many beautiful little bits of verse have 
found their way into your corner, and thence 
into our hearts and treasure books, that I’d like 
to give you one in return. 


I would be true, for there are those who trust 


me; 
I would be pure, for there are those who 
care; 
I would be strong, for there is much to suffer; 
I would be brave, for there is much to dare. 


I would be friend to all—the foe, the friend- 
less ; 
I would be giving, and forget the gift; 
I would be humble, for I know my weakness; 
I would look up and love, and laugh, and 
lift. 


We are all glad to have this comment 
from Miss Peck, Corresponding Secre- 
tary of the American Federation of Or- 
ganizations for the Hard of Hearing: 


T am interested, naturally, in your remarks 
about convention methods in your last article. 
Experience shows plainly that many people can 
and do read so as to be followed by lip-readers. 
All who must read papers should give the 
careful study to the reading that Miss Ziegler 
did to the papers from abroad at Boston. She 
had them ahead, and the result was fine. But 
hard of hearing people should do their all to 
follow meetings. Lip-reading is the essential, 
to be sure, but all who can use either their own 
or the hearing devices supplied for them 
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should do so. Both together help a_ lot. 
Another thing; just as long as we deafened are 
content to stay in our own small circle we do 
not need these efforts. But as soon as we 
make up our minds to go out into the great 
world and meet all kinds of people on equal 
terms we must meet people halfway, and we 
grow by doing so. Our national association 
is not for the deafened only, but for all 
interested in them and their problems, and that 
brings us right out of the special field and into 
contact with the world in general. We touch 
upon questions medical, educational, social (in 
the broader sense), and therefore we must 
meet the important persons in those various 
fields. Consequently, it is good for us to 
learn how to accept the usual ways of doing 
things, and we can then adapt these ways to 
our own needs. 

In our annual meetings there will always be 
people present to address us whose mouths are 
not particularly lip-readable, but whose interest 
in the deafened is deep and sincere and who 
work with us and for us heart and soul. We 
could not possibly refuse to have them with 
us just because their mouths are hard. 

But, having made my little plea for breadth 
and tolerance on the. part of the deafened, I 
want to say that I shall do all that a secretary 
can to emphasize the necessity for as little 
reading and as much speaking as possible at 
Toledo; for the kind of reading that lip- 
readers can follow, and, in short, for the best 
meeting we have yet had. Do be there! 


Please notice the following quotation 
from a recent letter: 


I have written a few articles on lip-reading 
and its benefits to the hard of hearing, but find 
great difficulty in getting our newspapers to 
publish them. They will fill columns of their 
sheets with trash about Mormons, etc., or any 
efforts made on behalf of the blind are freely 
published, but they are deaf to the appeals of 
the deaf to spread the news of benefits to their 
fellow-afflicted citizens, 

We are not looking for sympathy or sub- 
scriptions, and it is difficult to understand why 
editors reject news that really concerns quite 
an appreciable percentage of the population. 
Since a deaf or partially deaf person who 
masters speech-reading from the lips brings 
about a change for the better not only to 
him or herself, but to his or her family and 
friends. 


What has been your experience in se- 
curing newspaper publicity? Have you 
been ignored or encouraged? Have the 
write-ups been sensational or have they 
been written intelligently with an under- 
standing of your purpose and your work? 
Have you had a hard time in winning 
their interest—or did you achieve im- 
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mediate recognition? We are all inter- 
ested to know of your experience. 

Yours, for a world-wide understand- 
ing of our problems, 

THE FRIENDLY LADY. 

1601 35th Street, 
Washington, D. C. 

That self-addressed, stamped envelope 
is always welcome. 


“AS OTHERS SEE US” 
By Laura A. Davies 


I know a foolish deaf man, 
He’s sensitive and vain, 

He’s always feeling slighted, 
And miserable, that’s plain. 

He makes pretence of hearing, 
He nods and tries to smile; 

But then he makes such blunders, 
Every little while. 


There’s a pretty little maiden, 

In an office here in town, 

Who, as a rapid typist, 

Has won a wide renown. 

She’s growing old from nerve strain 
Because her deafened ears, 

Are always playing tricks on her 
Although she says she hears. 


I heard about a fellow, 

A college boy in -fact; 

His teachers said an ear phone 
Was the only thing he lacked. 

But when they urged it on him, 
This boy, whose name was Jeff, 
Replied in tones of horror, 

“The girls would know I’m deaf.” 


And I have seen a woman, 

Who makes some funny slips, 

But says she isn’t deaf enough 

To learn to read the lips. 

She hides away from all her friends ; 
She seldom ventures out; 

And, Oh! how she’s offended, 

If you raise your voice to shout. 


They are very, very foolish, 
Who take that kind of stand, 

Just like a silly ostrich 

With his head hid in the sand, 
If they’d only face their problem, 
If thev’d meet it fair and square, 
They'd find before they knew it, 
It had vanished into air. 





Are you a_ subscriber to THe VOLTA 
Review? If not, are you doing all you can to 
promote good speech and speech-reading in 
your school? Tue Votta Review is the only 
speech and speech-reading magazine published 
and should be in the hands of every oral 
teacher.—The Deaf Carolinian. 








TEACHING A CHILD 


By MarGUERITE S. BiIrRGE 


“Mi AKE these principles so much a 
part of yourself that you can adapt 
your material to your pupil and be true 
to them under any and all conditions.” 
After months of careful training in 
the normal course of the Nitchie School, 
I had come home with my diploma in 
my bag, that slogan ringing in my ears, 
and a determination to “make good” 
with it. Three days later I possessed 
one pupil, a most delightfully satisfying 
one, especially from the point of view 
of a new and scared young teacher. I 
wish all beginners my good fortune in 
having an exceptionally quick pupil as 
their first. But with this limited ex- 
perience, my feelings are to be imagined, 
when, perhaps two weeks later, I was 
confronted with the possibility of teach- 
ing a thirteen-year old child! 

It was through the personal interest 
displayed by a teacher of the special 
classes in our public schools, that I 
learned of Helen. One day the telephone 
rang—this teacher introduced herself, 
and told me of one of her pupils so greatly 
needing lip-reading. 

“How old is she?” I said. 
teach children.” 

“Oh, you can handle her all right,” 
came back the reassuring answer. “She 
is thirteen, and in the fifth grade.” 

I was studying Latin in high school 
when I was thirteen, and thought my- 
self quite a mature young person. With 
that remembrance in mind, Helen as a 
pupil did not seem entirely impossible. 
The handicap of her deafness could ac- 
count for her lower school grade. 

I went to see Helen. I was in the 
midst of a most pleasant interview with 
Helen’s mother, when two little girls 
peeked shyly in at the door, and then, 
after the manner of children, scampered 
away. 

They were Helen and a friend. I 
gasped. Only after a struggle was Helen 
persuaded to come into the room, where 
sat the new teacher— as panic-stricken 
as was the child. I was to teach that 
sweet-faced, shy little girl! She looked 
to be about nine to me, that day. My 
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mind flashed back over my months of 
careful drilling to teach deafened adults, 
while I gazed at that child, and wondered 
what connection there was. That prob- 
lem—*“adapt your material to your pupil” 
—which had seemed rather attractive in 
the abstract, suddenly loomed overwhelm- 
ingly difficult when met in the concrete. 
Then I recovered from my panic, and 
started to make friends with Helen. She 
appeared glad to escape from the room 
finally, but her fear of the new teacher 
was gone. That much I had accom- 
plished. I thought matters out, and 
wrote to Mrs. Nitchie, receiving excel- 
lent and frank advice. The thing had 
been done, but she would not advise it 
for a teacher lacking knowledge or ex- 
perience in handling children. In that 
hour I looked back thankfully to my 
eight years’ experience in Sunday School 
work with children. There were long 
sunny afternoons spent under the trees 
at my home, teaching a backward girl 
those nearly impossible names of the 
Bible books. There was that winter 
when ill health had driven me away from 
home, and, I had counteracted homesick- 
ness by falling in love with the two little 
boys in the house of my exile. But the 
fates were kind, and it was not until 
five months later that I actually began 
teaching Helen. Five months’ experience 
means a great deal to a new teacher. 
Moreover, in that time Helen had grown 
about two inches, and her skirts had 
gone down about four. I felt no panic 
atsthis meeting, merely a desire to go 
directly to work: So much are we in- 
fluenced by outward appearances. 

The first lesson was difficult. The 
story went fairly well. I used a simple 
little story from one of Helen’s own 
books. Then came the movement drill 
—always difficult for a beginner. I al- 
most had another panic. After a hard 
struggle with no results, I sent Helen 
out-doors to gather apples. Later we 
started afresh and won out! She knew 
whether it was “pea-heap” or “heap-pea.” 

At the end of the first lesson I knew 
I could teach Helen lip-reading, but how 
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long it would require for her to gain a 
serviceable knowledge, I was quite un- 
prepared to say. But oh! how I did 
want her to learn. She was so pretty, so 
sweet, and so deaf. Her people would 
not send her away to school—to teach 
her was my problem, and I must solve 
it. 

The second lesson progressed much 
better than the first, and matters seemed 
most encouraging. Then at the third 
lesson a new difficulty arose. Helen sud- 
denly displayed over-sensitiveness—al- 
most to stubbornness, and refused to let 
me know whether she understood or not. 
I, naturally, was obliged to tell her when 
she was wrong, so she would not form 
incorrect associations. She suddenly de- 
cided to take the safe course of remain- 
ing mute, and not risking mistakes. I 
gave the matter much thought before 
the next lesson; and the ever-helpful 
VoL_Tta REVIEW came to my rescue. 
What that magazine means to a teacher 
starting alone in a section where lip- 
reading is almost unheard of, cannot be 
estimated. 

The previous winter I had spent a most 
delightful morning visiting the Wright 
Oral School in New York. And here 
in THE Votta was an article with 
pictures of the very children I had seen. 
So, lesson number four with Helen was 
preceded by a friendly little talk. I 
showed her pictures and told her about 
my seeing these same little deaf children 
learning lip-reading. They were very 
little. The teacher said, “Jack, pull down 
the shade.” Jack went and did it, or 
perhaps he misunderstood and did some- 
thing else, and then had to watch again 
and make another try. It had been fasci- 
nating. “But, Helen,” I said, “it takes so 
long that way. You are such a big girl. 
I want to teach you just as we do grown- 
up people. Instead of doing a thing, you 
just say you understand, and I can go 
right on and talk to you some more. We 
can save so much time, and you can learn 
in a little while.” Helen understood. and 
after that day gave me her full co- 
operation. Progress was slow, but satis- 
factory. The lessons required infinite 
patience. Always there had to be breaks 
when her concentration failed. But she 
would come back from gathering apples, 
or picking flowers, or just wandering 
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around the room looking at pictures when 
the weather put an end to running out- 
doors, refreshed enough so we could 
complete the lesson. There was that 
discouraging period most pupils pass 
through, when, having made a good start, 
they seem to stand still for a time. Then 
there was a sudden picking up and rapid 
moving forward again. At the sixteenth 
lesson Helen was really reading the lips, 
understanding me when she did not know 
what I was going to say. 

At the forty-fifth lesson, when we 
parted with mutual regret, owing to my 
change of residence, she was reading lips 
fairly well. At home in ordinary con- 
verse with her mother, where she was 
entirely free from embarrassment, she 
understood very well. And this in spite 
of the fact, that during the entire course, 
Helen was hampered by ill health and 
the resultant hindrance to concentration. 
Could she have come to me well and 
strong, the results would have been much 
greater. For material I used that in 
Section III of Mr. Nitchie’s book, with- 
out any difficulty. At first I crossed out 
all words and sentences, the meaning of 
which I thought Helen might not know. 
Later, I used the material as it stood, 
explaining the signification of unfamiliar 
words, and so enlarging Helen’s vocabu- 
lary. If a sentence, of which the mean- 
ing was difficult, gave trouble, I simply 
passed it over. The work on movement 
and practice words proved valuable in 
helping Helen’s pronunciation also. She 
kept repeating “fell” for “spell” one day, 
until I realized she always said “f” for 
“s.” I could do nothing with a word 
beginning with “s” alone. Sew—said— 
soap—all were pronounced as though the 
initial letter were “f”. Helen knew the 
movements for both “p” and “f.” How 
she shut her lips for “p” and bit her lower 
lip for “f.” So I said, “Say ‘pell,’” and 
there was no difficulty. “Now hiss and 
then say ‘pell’,” I directed, first doing so 
myself, having Helen watch the move- 
ments on my lips, then hear the sound as 
I spoke close to her ear, and lastly, by 
using a mirror, allowing her to both see 
and hear the sound synchronously. 

After a few attempts “spell’’ was pro- 
nounced correctly, and ever since she has 
spoken words with “s” as they should be 
spoken. I had had no special training for 








teaching speech, but I knew she could not 
say “s” while biting her lip. So I simply 
told and showed Helen what not to do, 
and what to do, and, like any young thing 
with a passion for imitation, she did it. 
I had a similar experience with an adult 
pupil, whose speech had been acquired 
through lip-reading. When she came to 
study the comparison of “r” and “w”— 
“reed—weed” ; “rest—west,” etc., she re- 
ported- that she had been unable to see 
any difference on her own lips. We made 
the discovery that her peculiar enunci- 
ation of “r” was due to her puckering her 
lips almost as if for a ‘“w.” - Helen 
brought books of her own, mostly old 
first grade readers, for the story work, 
arid I used them for four or five lessons. 
But the material lacked that fundamental 
requirement—interest. So I discovered 
Little Black Sambo, and found it most 
satisfactory.. A child needs more going 
over and over of the same material than 
an adult requires. On each page little 
black Sambo met a different tiger which 
wanted to eat him up, and which he 
placated by presenting with an article of 
his clothing. The account of each meet- 
ing was told briefly, and in similar 
wording. So, at each lesson we could 
have a new part of the story, and yet 
have plenty of repetition. I used the 
material according to the regular method 
of handling stories in the Nitchie Text 
Book, and found no trouble holding to 
my principles. 

Later I took Aladdin and the W onder- 
ful Lamp, a much abridged edition. The 
choice of these stories was simply the 
result of a search among the cheaper 
editions of children’s books, in a book 
store. I chose copies printed in large 
type and profusely illustrated, such as 
are usually given to small children. 
There was a certain psychological stimu- 
lation in our being able to take a new 
page for each lesson. Helen immediately 
made neat brown paper covers, and so 
avoided the embarrassment of carrying 
baby books. After Aladdin came The 
Story of Moses, as so admirably illus- 
trated and recounted in THe VoLta 
Review. I cut out the pages, and allowed 
Helen to carry each one home for study, 
after we had used it in a lesson, taking 
one or two pictures with accompanying 
description for each lesson. I showed 
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the picture to the pupil before telling the 
story of it. This was, in some ways, the 
most suitable material I found for story 
work. Looking at the picture stimulated 
Helen’s imagination, so she was ready to 
follow the narrative. Later I used 
Catherine’ Bryce’s Fables from Afar. 
Helen was delighted with these fairy 
tales, and so her interest in her study was 
more strongly aroused. Owing to the 
length of the stories, I could not be as 
thorough in handling them as I wished. 
But-as Helen’s interest was so increased, 
and she enjoyed the lessons with these 
stories so much more, possibly the loss of 
thoroughness. was more than overcome 
by the gain in attention and pleasure. 
Several lessons were required to cover 
an entire story, but I always used enough 
at each lesson to have the part complete 
in itself. Judging from my experience, 
I should advise cards with good colored 
pictures illustrative of fairy tales, and 
underneath the stories very briefly told in 
simple wording and short sentences, as 
the most ideal material—if they can be 
found. 


Owing to the distance Helen had to 
come, I gave her full-length lessons once 
a week. If circumstances permitted, 
more and shorter lessons would be 
preferable with children. 


All through the course I had the earnest 
interest and attention of Helen’s mother. 
Without her help I could not have ac- 
complished the results I did, because 
Helen was too young to handle the 
home study without intelligent aid. The 
mother accompanied the child for the 
first ten lessons, and came at intervals 
after that, whenever Helen’s progress 
necessitated a change in material or 
procedure. I gave the mother instruc- 
tions and points during the lessons, 
practically as though she were a normal 
pupil. 

The work came to my hands-and I 
accomplished it. What a teacher, with 
but the little experience I had at that time, 
has done, surely others can do also. 
Certain traits of mind there must be— 
patience, ingenuity and adaptability above 
that required for adult teaching. Most 
important of all, there must be a true love 
of the child, and the power to inspire 
trust and liking on the child’s part. 
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A COMFORTABLE SPOT IN THE LIVING ROOM OF THE TOLEDO CLUBHOUSE, ONE OF 
THE ATTRACTIONS OF THE CONVENTION OF JUNE 12, 13 AND 14 


YOU CAN’T AFFORD TO MISS IT!! 

The above charming picture of one of the 
“cozy corners” of the Toledo Clubhouse will 
most surely bring a feeling of pleasant anti- 
cipation to those who are planning to attend 
the Convention at Toledo, and a feeling of 
regret to those who unfortunately will not be 
able to go to what promises to be such a de- 
lightful affair, the Second Annual Meeting of 
the American Federation of Organizations for 
the Hard of Hearing. Rumors are being 
scattered north, east, south and west of the 
splendid preparations that are being made by 
the members of the Toledo League, and Mrs. 
Dewey, their indefatigable president, to make 
this meeting a series of red letter days in the 
history of the lives of those in attendance. 

The program will commence with the roll- 
call of Constituent Bodies of the Federation. 

An entire session will be devoted to the 
problem of the hard of hearing child. A great 
deal of information has been gathered by 
different organizations on this subject (which 
is considered by the Federation as a matter of 
gravest importance), and papers will be pre- 
sented, to show the efforts that are being made 
in this behalf, by Dr. Theobald and Miss Mc 
Dermott of Chicago; Miss Hisey of Toledo; 
Miss Howe of Rochester; Mrs. Rypins of 
Minneapolis; and Miss Samuelson of New 
York City. Dr. Thomas J. Harris, a national 
authority on the deafened child, has been in- 
vited to lead the discussion. 


Other papers have been promised by the 
following persons whose names—if not the in- 
dividuals themselves—are well known to the 
delegates, and bespeak material well pre- 
sented and of great interest: Miss Cora Elsie 


Kinzie, “The Colors of the Rainbow”; Mrs. 
Robert C. Morris of Toledo, “Compensation” ; 
Miss Mildred Kennedy of Boston, “Attitudes” ; 
Mrs, George L. McAlpin of New York, “The 
Deafened Woman in Social Life”; and Mr. S. 
W. Childs of New York, “The Deafened Man 
in Business Life.” The complete program can- 
not be given at present. 

In order that the attending representatives 
may have the opportunity of meeting friends 
old and new, the program committee has ar- 
ranged for motor trips, receptions, and ban- 
quets. 

With such delightful plans being made by 
the Toledo colleagues, truly you can't afford to 
miss it!! 


AN INVITATION TO PITTSBURGH 


Pittsburgh is not far from Toledo. Dele- 
gates who can arrange to stop at Pittsburgh, 
either on their way to the meeting of the 
American Federation or on their way home. 
are cordially invited to come to the rooms of 
the Pittsburgh League for the Hard of Hear- 
ing, 1105 Highland Bldg., East End. 

RutH Rosrnson, Secretary. 


MISS ELIZABETH BRAND 


Miss Elizabeth Brand, principal of the Pitts- 
burgh School of Lip-Reading, has been away 
from her work since February. The school has 
been conducted during her absence by Miss 
Marie A. Pless. During July and August Miss 
Florence Murrin will be in charge. Miss 
Brand expects to return in the fall. 








WHY SANCTION MURDER? 


By Frep DeELAND 


© YOU silently sanction a continu- 

ance of the causes and conditions 
that tend to kill the sensitive nerve-cells, 
the delicate nerve-filaments in the internal 
ear? Is it worth while to help your own 
nerve cell to degenerate and die? In 
certain foreign towns, the authorities 
promptly punish offenders guilty of mak- 
ing unnecessary disturbing noises. Will 
it pay to continue sanctioning nerve- 
murder, when you realize that the un- 
necessary noise that you lack the courage 
to protest against, is quite likely to burden 
the later years of your life with inexpres- 
sible misery? 

The sense of hearing is considered the 
most precious of all the senses. You may 
not believe so today, but you will when 
hearing has vanished. When you be- 
come hard of hearing, you will wonder 
why you did not comprehend what a crip- 
pling calamity loss of hearing was. Do 
not encourage yourself to believe that it 
is advancing age that is responsible for 
the diminution in the sensitiveness of 
your hearing. Decrease in the power of 
hearing is not necessarily incidental to 
increase in age. Have the courage to do 
your part in eliminating the causes and 
conditions that precede loss of hearing; 
also keep your nose clean and clear of 
obstructions, so that the middle section 
of your ear may have the necessary 
supply of fresh air; and your hearing 
should be as acute at seventy-five years 
as it was at twenty-five. 

In other words, train yourself to con- 
serve your hearing, and to _ protest 
strongly against any unnecessary cause or 
condition that may tend to injure it. 
Such habits are the kind that pay big divi- 
dends in comfort and happiness in after 
years. 

This is the third of a series of articles 
advocating the immediate formation of 
a “Conservation of Hearing Society” in 
every city, town and village in the coun- 
try, for the purpose of creating cordial 
co-operation on the part of all the people 
in a national movement to aid in elimi- 
nating whatever causes and conditions 
lead to loss of hearing. For the people 





are beginning to perceive that it is pos- 
sible for Americans to become a nation 
of hard of hearing people in one or two 
hundred years. 

The preceding article in this series 
showed that while there were estimates 
indicating that every other adult in this 
country had defective hearing in one ear, 
if not in both ears, yet the wiser belief 
for a Conservation of Hearing Society 
to hold, was that of the more conserva- 
tive estimate—that one in every four 
adults, between the ages of sixteen and 
seventy, has a diminished acuity of hear- 
ing in at least one ear. Even this esti- 
mate is alarmingly high. The rapid 
rate at which new cases of loss of hear- 
ing are being recorded by physicians, 
indicates that no time should be lost in 
promoting a nation-wide campaign to 
eliminate every condition that may tend 
in any way to diminish the power of 
hearing. 


The duties that members of a local 
Conservation of Hearing Society will be 
expected to discharge should not be con- 
sidered as a form of charitable work. 
It may properly be designated as un- 
selfish, helpful service. For it is a form 
of sensible service that will broaden with 
the growth in faith of the loyal members 
who, in consecrating their abilities in a 
service designed to make life better 
worth the living, perceive how their 
efforts will ultimately benefit the nation, 
through decreasing the number of dis- 
abled men and women. Thus, through 
the generous services of the members of 
these local societies, the future will be 
enriched with beneficial possibilities for 
humanity. 


In that second article it was also shown 
that when the sense of hearing in any 
adult has become too dull to readily dis- 
tinguish spoken words, that is, when the 
man or woman has arrived at the “Wha- 
at?” station on the conversational line, 
then a teacher of lip-reading should be 
consulted as soon as possible. For of 
all misery expellers, all alleviations for 
loss of hearing, none other can give such 
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satisfactory all-around service as an efh- 
ciency in lip-reading. 

That second article also told of the 
destructive effect on the sense of hear- 
ing wrought by unnecessary nerve-tor- 
turing noises. Such noises not only 
serve to thicken or distort the tympanic 
membrane or “drum-head” that is liable 
to lose its normal transmitting ability ; 
but are likely also to cause degeneration 
of the delicate nerve-endings in the in- 
ternal ear. 

Persons who are a long distance from 
the source of an unnecessary noise are 
naturally not affected as injuriously as 
are those who are much nearer. For 
instance, persons four blocks distant 
from an unnecessary blast of an un- 
muffled shrill steam whistle have to en- 
dure many times the percussive effect on 
their auditory mechanism that is experi- 
enced by persons eight blocks away. 
Again, a second whistle having twice the 
shrillness of the first, may produce more 
disastrous injury on the bearing mechan- 
ism of persons four blocks away. 

It was also stated that the successful 
elimination of these unnecessary nerve- 
racking noises will probably prove to be 
the most difficult of all the tasks that each 
local Conservation of Hearing Society 
may have to handle. There will be much 
bitter opposition to overcome. What are 
the different noises that should be 
stopped’? That depends entirely on the lo- 
cality. For instance, every community 
does not have to endure the nerve-torture 
that a “flat” wheel on a trolley car can 
inflict. But a flat wheel is such a small 
matter! Very true, but so is the nerve- 
filament that may be murdered by the 
successive hammering of a flat wheel. 
Hence some more suggestions are offered 
to show how and why unnecessary noises 
are harmful to the sense of hearing. 


What we ordinarily refer to as the 
“ear,” is not the simple piece of anatomy 
many imagine it to be. Each “ear” is 
really a_ triple combination of complex 
co-operative mechanisms.* Each “set” 
is enclosed in its own compartment, yet 
the functioning ability of each is so 
closely related to—and dependent upon 
—the others, that a complete collapse of 
one section may lead to degenerative ac- 
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tion on the other sections, according to 
to Nature’s law of “use or lose.” 

The three separate sections of the ear 
may be briefly and simply described as 
follows: First, there is the outer ear, 
the shell-shaped structure that serves to 
collect and deflect atmospheric vibrations 
or “sound-waves” into the external audi- 
tory canal, or “outer-ear-tube.” Attached 
to the inner end of this tube is the “drum- 
head” or tympanum. This tympanic 
membrane is no thicker than thin paper, 
yet it is composed of three layers of 
membranous tissue. It is this delicate 
oval membrane, only about one-third of 
an inch in size in its longest diameter, 
that is an essential part of the transmit- 
ting mechanism most easily rendered in- 
effective by unnecessary continuous 
noises toughening the membrane and dis- 
torting its form; as well as through 
failure to properly function on the part 
of the tiny bones in the middle ear, which 
failure is often due to failure of the 
Eustachian tube to properly act. This 
drum-head is set in a bony rim in the 
wall that separates the outer ear from 
the middle ear, or second section of the 
ear. 

Attached to the inner surface of the 
drumhead is one end of the first of the 
three very small bones, the tympanic os- 
sicles, that are jointed together to form 
the principal transmitting mechanism of 
the middle ear. The other end of this 
first or “mallet” bone, or malleus, is 
jointed to the second, or incus bone, or 
“anvil” while the other end of the second 
bone is jointed to one end of the third 
or stapes bone, or, “stirrup.” The other 
end of the third bone, the “foot plate 
of the stirrup,” is attached to the thin 

*If a more detailed description of the 
auditory mechanism and physiology of hearing 
is desired, send fifty cents to the Velta Bureau, 
1601 35th St. N. W., Washington, D. C., for a 
copy of the Proceedings of the Second Summer 
Meeting of the American Association. That 
report contains a series of lectures on the 
anatomy and physiology of the ear and allied 
subjects that were delivered to teachers and 
parents of deaf children, by Dr. A. Hewson 
of Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia. 
Though the lectures were delivered thirty 
years ago, yet they are of exceptional interest 
to lay readers who desire detailed description. 
The writer knows of no other available work, 


at so reasonable a cost, that will prove as 
helpful to the non-professional reader. 
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membrane that serves as a flexible cur- 
tain to the oval window in the bony wall 
that separates the middle ear from the 
internal ear. This third section is some- 
times called the labyrinth, because of its 
many curving channels that contain the 
greater part of the mechanism of hear- 
ing. 

The more important anatomical parts 
of the internal ear are the vestibule, the 
cochlea, the semi-circular canals, the au- 
ditory nerve and its many nerve-endings 
(about five thousand), the perilymph, 
and the endolymph. Included in this 
mechanism is a sensitive sound-wave ana- 
lyser and speech-sound selecting device, 
so delicate and accurate, and occupying 
so little space in comparison with the 
volume and varying forms of work it 
performs that human ingenuity has never 
been able to duplicate the simplicity of 
its essential characteristics. The method 
of translating and transmitting to the re- 
spective brain centers with the aid of 
a delicate nerve-ending, the meaning of 
the atmospheric vibrations set in motion 
by the spoken word is another marvel. 

The percussive effect of long-continued 
unnecessary noises can directly murder 
the delicate nerve-filaments in the inter- 
nal ear, or can indirectly bring about 
degenerative action in the middle ear, by 
distorting and toughening the tympanic 
membrane to a degree that will destroy 
its transmitting ability, when the translat- 

‘ing mechanism of the internal ear will 
have nothing to do. Then, if a long 
period of idleness follows, degeneration 
of the nerve-cells may result. For 
Nature’s law is “use or lose.” 

Now to present suggestions concerning 
the helpful character of an efficiency in 
lip-reading. Do not misunderstand these 
suggestions. In no sense is lip-reading a 
cure, or a replacer, or even a_ perfect 
substitute for lost hearing. But it is the 
best of all alleviations for total or partial 
loss of hearing. Thousands will testify 
that lip-reading has no equal as a dispeller 
of the hopeless despondency that almost 
invariably follows loss of hearing in 
adults. 

If you were advised that the use of a 
crutch might avert a permanent disability, 
common sense would influence you to 
purchase a crutch without delay. Thus, 
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when a member of your local Conversa- 
tion of Hearing Society tactfully suggests 
that it would be a good plan for you to 
consult a physician at once and let him 
determine just how seriously your hear- 
ing is impaired, do not scoff at the un- 
selfish suggestion, but consult a physician 
without delay. For that society member 
knows what you may not know: First, 
that even a slight loss of hearing is 
usually a symptom that abnormal con- 
ditions prevail in the organ of hearing, 
or that the general nervous system is 
calling for immediate help. Second, that 
experience has shown that in seventy- 
five per cent of cases of deafness in 
adults, total loss of hearing might have 
been averted had examination and treat- 
ment been applied for earlier. Third, 
that the crippling character of loss of 
hearing is often a more serious calamity, 
yet will meet with less comprehensive 
consideration, than the loss of a leg. 

A few days later that member of the 
Conservation of Hearing Society will 
confer a further favor in earnestly sup- 
plementing the advice of your physician 
that you commence at once to take lessons 
in lip-reading, because it is easier to learn 
while a remnant of hearing remains. 
This suggestion is so helpful that, if 
promptly followed, the day may come 
when you will offer a prayer of thank- 
fulness that the unselfish suggestion came 
in time. 

When you question that member why 
a person who has sufficient hearing to 
carry on a conversation with one friend 
in a quiet room needs quickly to com- 
mence the study of lip-reading, you will 
learn, first, that even a little efficiency 
in the use of lip-reading will relieve 
much of the strain that the crippled audi- 
tory mechanism must otherwise endure, 
while it is striving to help you hold up 
your end in daily conversation. Reliev- 
ing that strain will do no harm, and may 
hasten recovery of hearing. Second, an 
ability to read lips will always be helpful, 
and may prove of greater psychological 
service in preventing total loss of hear- 
ing than even your physician realizes. 
For, as already stated, experience shows 
that a fair efficiency in the use of lip- 
reading will offer greater aid in driving 
depression and despondency away than 
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any other form of alleviation. Again, 
it possesses the power of transforming 
the self “shut-out” into a self “come-in” 
to social functions. Third, that there is 
no better mental tonic than a course of 
lessons in lip-reading. 

In other words, to become efficient at 
once in the art of lip-reading will be the 
helpful crutch that may avert a perma- 
nent disablement of your sense of hear- 
ing. Hence this question is up to you. 
Shall you make use of this helpful 
crutch? Or do you prefer to run the 
risk of becoming totally disabled, when 
you will gladly make use of the crutch? 
That member has no selfish aim in view 
when he pleads with you to take lessons 
in lip-reading. Thus, if you desire to 
promote your own welfare, you will com- 
mence to use the crutch without delay, 
and thus lessen the possibility of total 
disablement. 

All the members of your local Con- 
servation of Hearing Society will 
earnestly hope that you may be one of 
the fortunate seventy-five per cent. That 
is, that you may belong to the list of 
those who applied for examination and 
medical treatment in time. Yet even 
though you are fated to enter the other 
class, nevertheless your ability to read 
the lips of friends will be a far greater 
blessing than you anticipate. For it will 
enable you to continue to participate in 
social and industrial life, and thus enable 
you to rise superior to the hopeless 
misery that is the usual accompaniment 
of the discovery that the sense of hearing 
has become too dull to respond to loudly 
spoken speech sounds. (Yes, I know 
that I wrote substantially that sentence in 
one of the preceding paragraphs. Yet 
the day will come when you feel like 
making the same suggestion again and 
again. For there are some who cannot 
be told too often to prepare to side-step 
the slough of despond that is just a little 
way in on the trail that the adult hard 
of hearing follow.) 

How is it possible for efficiency in 
lip-reading to serve as a mental tonic? 
Here is what the president of your local 
Conservation of Hearing Society will tell 
you about this excellent way to become 
mentally alert. 

Even though your hearing may be 
good, if you feel the need of mental 
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stimulation, take a course of lessons in 
the art of lip-reading, and note the bene- 
ficial results. For there is no better proof 
that your mentality is alert and “on the 
job,” is wide awake and quickly respon- 
sive, than an ability to become an efficient 
lip-reader. 

On the other hand, if your hearing is 
growing dull, and you are sick at heart 
and fearful of future deafness, then the 
president will tell you to go quickly to 
the physician, that he may determine 
what treatment you need at least to save 
what hearing you have; then go to the 
teacher of lip-reading and arrange for 
a course of lessons. Where will you find 
a teacher of lip-reading? THE VOLTA 
REVIEW contains the advertisements of 
all the best-known schools of lip-reading 
in the country. There are about sixty 
schools listed. Write to the one nearest 
to you for particulars, and state your 
desire to commence receiving instruction 
as soon as possible. 

A Vota Review teacher of lip-read- 
ing will prove to be the helpful com- 
forter, the source of inspiration you have 
been longing to meet. For she will show 
you how to drive away the dark clouds 
of despair, and let the revivifying sun- 
shine of self-reliance again awaken help- 
ful aspirations. 

While you have THE Votta REVIEW 
in your hand, look and see if there is a 
league or guild or club for the hard of 
hearing in your town or in a nearby city. 
Then treat yourself to a visit to the 
nearest one. No matter to which one 
you go, you will be gladly welcomed. 
Why? Because the members are sun- 
shine-radiators. You will never regret 
meeting them, for they will relieve you 
of your burden of helpless despondency 
and fill you with inspiring hopefulness. 
One visit will restore your self-confi- 
dence. A second visit will intensify your 
desire to be as helpful to humanity as 
those members are. Then you will be so 
busy helping others that there will be no 
time for self-pity. 

However, if you are unwilling to visit 
either a teacher of lip-reading or an or- 
ganization of hard of hearing adults, be- 
cause to do either would involve some 
effort on. your part, then through the 
members of your local Conservation of 
Hearing Society you can readily learn 
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that it is possible for even total loss of 
hearing to enrich, as well as to impover- 
ish, one’s personality. How is it possible 
for so severe a disaster to enrich? No 
other affliction that mankind is heir to is 
quite so discouraging or exerts on per- 
_ sonality so low a breaking-strain. During 
the months, and sometimes during the 
years, that immediately follow loss of 
hearing, all the desirable, as well as all 
the undesirable, qualities in one’s nature 
are likely to come to the surface and 
fight for mastery. In other words, loss 
of hearing will reveal the destructive as 
well as the constructive characteristics 
in your nature. When you acquire the 
good habit of regularly reading “Our 
Magazine,” as many hard of hearing 
adults call THe Votta REVIEW, you will 
find that thousands, though hard of hear- 
ing, are finding a joy in aiding fellow- 


cripples, thereby enriching their own 
natures through unselfish service to 
others. Then you too will be inspired 


with the desire to go about doing good. 
It’s the big, optimistic, generous-minded, 
helpful natures that find a joy in helping 
others; not the narrow, suspicious, pes- 
simistic natures. 

By reading Tne Votta Review, you 
will learn how even a slight efficiency in 
the use of lip-reading can transform your 
outlook on life ; can aid you to raise your- 
self out of the slough of misery and 
hopeless despondency. How is it pos- 
sible for a course of lessons in lip-reading 
to possess such transforming power? It 
is not the lessons alone that bring about 
the seemingly impossible; nor is it al- 
together the inspiring personality of the 
trained teacher. But the combination of 
the two will enable you to regain your 
self-reliance, and with the restoration of 
hopeful self-confidence will come an en- 
tire change in your outlook on life. No 
longer will there be a desire to remain 
secluded, to shun people. On the con- 
trary, the desire will be to meet people, 
to participate in social functions and in 
helpful work. The more the changed 
outlook on life broadens and brightens, 
the stronger grows the determination to 
become more efficient in the use of the 
“subtile art,” in order to be_ better 
eauipped to help others to enjoy a 
brighter outlook on life. 


When that changed outlook on life 
comes, it will be easy for the hard of 
hearing adult long shut out of participa- 
tion in social conversation to realize that 
the present type of trained teacher of lip- 
reading is an inspiring personality, per- 
meated with the spirit of the missionary 
who has consecrated all to the service 
of Him “who went about doing good.” 
The present teachers are something more 
than mere members of a highly trained 
profession. Their first thought is how 
they may become more effective in aid- 
ing the hard of hearing adult to obtain 
a brighter outlook on life and to become 
again a serviceable factor in community 
life. The present teachers realize their 
responsibility as inspired transformers of 
depressed, discouraged personalities into 
self-reliant individuals. In this form of 
missionary work many a highly cultured 
teacher has devoted far more time than 
to giving lessons for means to provide 
subsistence. 

The members of your local Conserva- 
tion of Hearing Society can entertain 
you for hours with interesting stories of 
the seemingly miraculous transforma- 
tions wrought by the individual’s will 
that was inspired into action by these 
trained teachers. There are more than 
a thousand of these tales, and each ap- 
pears more interesting than the preceding 
one. Here is one of the least “miracu- 
lous” that the members will tell you. 
Like all the others, it is a true story. 
It tells how a trained teacher of lip-read- 
ing transformed the outlook on life of a 
woman who had been deprived of the 
mental stimulus of social conversation 
during six dreary years. The pupil was 
a white-haired matron formerly a social 
leader, who happened to be visiting a 
friend in the city where the teacher re- 
sided. Fortunately the friend persuaded 
her to take a few lessons. Just before 
the close of the first lesson the teacher, 
in a conversational tone, said: “Mary 
had a little lamb,” and the dear old lady 
understood all of it. She simply laughed 
aloud in her delight; not only because it 
was the first spoken sentence she had 
understood in six years, but because of 
the intense joy she felt over finding a 
way in which she could regain her 
natural self-confidence. Do you wonder 
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that at the end of her lessons, when pay- 
ing for her tuition, she told the teacher 
that mere money could never fully com- 
pensate for the service she had rendered? 

If you have the time to listen, here is 
another story that a member will tell you 
with the unselfish hope of encouraging 
you to arrange for a course of lessons in 
lip-reading, and thus to aid you to con- 
serve whatever hearing you have: A 
young woman was studying at a medical 
college, in the hope of becoming a medi- 
cal missionary in a foreign land where 
there is great need of women physicians. 
To be a successful missionary had been 
the ambition of this very capable woman. 
Then came loss of hearing, and all her 
plans had to be changed. Fate dealt 
her a cruel blow; yet she rose superior 
to her handicap. No! She did not give 
up in hopeless despair, though there must 
have been many hours when she was on 
the verge of despondency. Learning of 
lip-reading, she took a course of les- 
sons. Perceiving the unlimited possibili- 
ties for doing good to others who were 
crippled with loss of hearing, she took 
a double normal training course, in order 
to become as efficient as possible to in- 
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struct others. Thus her life is still con- 
secrated to successful missionary work. 

If your hearing has vanished and you 
doubt your ability to master “the subtile 
art” of lip-reading, the members will tell 
you that experience has shown that the 
majority of persons possess far greater 
powers of determination and ability to 
concentrate on a given subject than ever 
are exercised. It is the hourly exercise 
of these powers, combined with perpetual 
practice in visualizing speech movements, 
that makes for efficiency in lip-reading. 

Why should the members go to all that 
trouble, when your hearing is already 
vanishing? First, because every member 
of a Conservation of Hearing Society 
is actuated by an unselfish desire to 
Serve the nation, by helping to conserve 
whatever hearing any and all individuals 
may have; and second, because they 
know that if you will follow their sug- 
gestions, your success in lip-reading will 
aid in relieving the strain on the audi- 
tory mechanism, and thus supplement the 
treatment to restore your normal hearing. 
In other words, they are helping you to 
conserve all your hearing. 

(Concluded next month.) 





HOW TO PRESERVE THE VOICES OF OUR HARD OF 
HEARING 


By Morrett BELL 


HEN I was asked to write a paper 

on this subject, I began to look in 
libraries to see what might be found in 
books or magazines. After convincing 
myself that there was little or nothing on 
the subject, I wrote to the editors of some 
of the magazines published for the deaf 
or hard of hearing asking them for any 
suggestions or articles they might be able 
to send me. In answer each said they 
regretted that they had no literature on 
this subject. Then I began to write what 
I could from my own experience and 
from experiences of friends among the 
teachers of the hard of hearing. I know 
there has been work done along this line 
by some of the lip-reading teachers 
throughout the country and some have 
probably had much more experience than 
I have, but in comparison with the 


amount of work that, Ought to be done 
there really has been very little ac- 
complished. As for myself, as long as 
I can remember I have been able to tell 
whether a person was hard of hearing 
from the voice. I do not know why this 
is, unless it is because of my long con- 
nection with the deaf and perhaps observ- 
ing voices in general closer than the 
average person. I do not mean to infer 
that all the hard of hearing have disagree- 
able voices, but there is always a differ- 
ence in timbre though sometimes very 
slight. The voice is either too high or too 
low or there is a shade in the tone of the 
words or sentences that makes me know 
that some part of that word or sentence 
has not been heard by the speaker. I do 
not know of a word in English which 
expresses this shade of difference in 
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voices, but there probably is one. There 
is question in my mind whether that 
quality, or slight difference in timbre, 
found in the voices of our hard of hear- 
ing, could ever be completely taken away 
so that an experienced teacher of the deaf 
would not know it, but I feel sure that in 
most cases the voices of our hard of hear- 
ing can be preserved so as not to become 
disagreeable. 

Some of the hard of hearing talk 
entirely too loud, and with others the 
voice is so low that it strains the normal 
ear to get what they are saying. The 
scratching voices, and the dropping from 
a loud tone into a whisper is very hard 
on the nerves of the listener. 

I realize that with the majority of the 
hard of hearing it takes constant work 
on their part to preserve their normal 
voices. 

The ear specialist and the physiologist 
have told us that the vocal cords are 
among the strongest organs of the body. 
There is almost no disease known that 
can permanently affect the vocal cords. 
Then it is not the throat that is to blame 
for the faulty voice, but the way we use it. 
With the normal person the sense of hear- 
ing usually guides the voice, but without 
hearing as a reminder the hard of hearing 
must be on their guard trying always to 
remember to speak in a medium tone; 
to raise and lower the voice at the proper 
places; to pause occasionally, and not to 
commence talking while some one else is 
talking. 

I am glad I am not trying to tell how 
to restore the voices of the hard of hear- 
ing, for after they have gone as far astray 
as some I have known I should not like 
to undertake the work of getting them 
back to normal. It would be harder than 
bringing out voices of the deaf children 
who have never heard; as children are 
willing to do many things that the adult 
would not do. We should realize the 
need of voice work from the very begin- 
ning of deafness. 

First I should suggest reading aloud an 
hour a day to some one who was willing 
to correct the faulty places, such as 
incorrect accent of syllables and the mis- 
pronouncing of words, as well as to help 
to keep the voice at about the right pitch. 
The reading of poems would be good 
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daily voice drill; such poems as “The 
House by the Side of the Road” (Foss) ; 
“The Lyric of Action” (Hayne) ; “Ode 
to a Skylark” (Shelley) ; Shakespeare’s 
“Ingratitude” ; as well as books of prose; 
especially books well-written with lots of 
conversation; for instance, Main Street 
(Sinclair Lewis) which has such splendid 
dialogue reading through the entire book. 

On a second suggestion I may or may 
not get approval of the hard of hearing 
teachers but personally I have noticed 
that instruments to aid in hearing are a 
help if worn part of each day during 
conversation or while reading aloud. I 
know a number of hard of hearing 
persons who talk too loud and others 
whose voices are too low, but as soon as 
they put on their hearing instruments, 
their voices become quite normal. Of 
course an instrument would be of no 
ues whatever after the hearing was totally 
gone. 

As a third suggestion I will mention 
some exercises. Steadily draw in the 
breath with no sound then continue an 
emission of breath as long as it can be 
maintained. Then draw in breath as 
before and prolong an emission of voice 
in the same way. Practiced with some 
one, different pitches could be worked on. 
We might have another exercise with the 
piano by taking a list of words contain- 
ing the vowels Gd, 00, ge, as papa, loom, 
eat. Repeat these words with the piano 
by using a chord in the bass for the 
words containing the vowal a; play a 
chord in the middle of the piano for the 
words containing oo and repeat the 
words with the ee vowel with chords 
struck in the treble or high part of the 
piano. If-one plays himself he can feel 
the difference of vibration; if not he 
should stand near the piano, then 
sentences can be taken also. Take the 
sentence, Oh! how lovely is the evening. 
The entire sentence should be spoken in 
an even, medium-pitched voice until we 
get the word evening, then the eve is 
raised a little and the rest of the word 
falls as it is the end of a sentence. It 
is well to remember that speech does not 
use a great deal of breath, and the 
principle element in speech is voice, which 
is produced by a vibration in the throat. 
One can tell something about the volume 
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of voice by feeling the vibrations with his 
fingers on his throat. In conclusion, I 
think I should say that some knowledge 
of the organs of the throat and head and 
the keeping of these organs in good con- 
dition (free from colds and catarrh) 
would be helpful. It is my understanding 
that the Clarke School at Northampton 
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intends doing research work along the 
line of preserving the voices of the hard 


of hearing, if it secures a certain endow- 
ment fund. We may hope to see some 
helpful articles and some real work along 
this line if the Clarke School takes up 
this line of work in the near future. 





NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR SPEECH DISORDERS* 


JAMES SONNETT 


AS far back as we have any history 

there have been physicians, and we 
know that for at least a thousand years 
there have been persons with impedi- 
ments in their speech--for are they not 
mentioned in the Bible, in both the Old 
and New Testaments, in Isaiah, in Saint 
Mark, and in other places? 

From that time on, scientific men have 
considered and written about defective 
speech; but, strange as it may seem, it 
did not receive the attention it deserved 
from the medical profession, and even 
now, when specialism is the outcome of 
progressive medicine, it is still a neglected 
specialty. 

In the field of defective speech in 
Europe, before the war, Prof. Herman 
Gutzman was the outstanding figure. In 
our country, for years, the late Hudson 
Makuen of Philadelphia was a recog- 
nized authority. Besides these leaders, 
there have been others, comparatively 
recently, who have done good work along 
analytic lines; but it was not generally 
realized that a person who suffered from 
a speech disorder was just as much en- 
titled to hospital care as one who, for 
example, suffered from eye, ear, nose or 
throat trouble. 

While we have eye hospitals, nose and 
throat hospitals, skin and cancer hospi- 
tals, and numberless special institutions, 
we did not have one general specialized 
voice and speech hospital in the entire 
United States: by that I mean a hospital 
devoted solely to the cure of patients 
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American Laryngological, Rhinological and 
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suffering from various disorders of voice 
and speech. 

The natural outcome of such a condi- 
tion—very few men interested in the sub- 
ject and no special hospitals—compelled 
that vast army of sufferers to look else- 
where for help. Consequently, it was 
the same as in the old days when vener- 
eal diseases were not taken largely into 
consideration, and those suffering were 
treated through advertisements in drug 
stores, museums and other places, by 
people in all walks of life. 

The defective speech sufferers have 
been and still are going through a similar 
process. They have been receiving 
courses of treatment from school teach- 
ers, Christian scientists, osteopaths, and 
the very latest, chiropractors. For in- 
stance, a chiropractor professes to cure 
a stutterer by twisting his neck in single 
$2 treatments; or he twists it by the 
case for from $50 to $100, but to no 
avail. With it all, those having speech 
trouble still carry their burden and con- 
tinue to suffer. 

The prevailing conditions demon- 
strated only too clearly for many years 
the ever growing necessity for some cen- 
tral hospital or organization to help 
speech cripples and to try to make life 
more livable for them; an institution or 
hospital whose policy it was to take a very 
broad view of its duty to all those who 
came under its care, particularly the 
poor and neglected; a dignified humani- 
tarian type of institution approved by 
physicians of the highest ethical standing 
and irrevocably opposed to quacks and 
fads. 

There seldom is any speech defect that 
stands alone. Usually, it is so intimately 
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associated with other defects, physical, 
mental or moral, that in order thoroughly 
to remove the speech defect the associ- 
ated defects must be treated also. There- 
fore, necessarily, the hospital or clinic 
had to be not only a medical institution, 
but an educational and social one as 
well, for it had to raise standards and 
inculcate good habits of all kinds in its 
patients. 

We definitely realized that there was 
great need for a coOperative work, one 
in which there was an intimate relation- 
ship between medical, reéducational and 
social therapy. In other words, a center 
where the physician, the teacher or edu- 
cator, and the social worker were repre- 
sented in complete harmony. 

About three years ago, the New York 
Clinic for Speech Defects, which recent- 
ly changed its name to the National Hos- 
pital for Speech Disorders, was founded. 
During that time, more than 3,000 per- 
sons have applied for treatment. They 
have come from every state in the Union. 
Children and adults have come, suffering 
with every conceivable ailment of voice 
and speech. 

They had defective speech conditions 
due to harelip, feeble lips, cleft palate, 
relaxed palate, jaw conditions (protru- 
sions or recessions), teeth anomalies, 
tongue conditions and with various voice 
abnormalities arising from palate or 
laryngeal conditions, such as nasality, 
aphonia, hypophonia, phonesthenia and 
falsetto voices. Again, conditions of 
stuttering, stammering and lisping, deaf- 
mutism, audimutitas and_ idioglossia. 
We have seen numerous patients with 
diseases or conditions of nervous origin 
that give rise to various disturbances of 
speech, such as agistophasia (speech 
agitans), imbecility, idiocy, hereditary 
ataxia, progressive muscular atrophy, 
congenital hydrocephalus, spastic spinal 
paralysis, bulbar paralysis, syphilis, mul- 
tiple sclerosis, Bell’s palsy, postdiph- 
theritic paralysis, cases of tumors of 
speech areas (aphasia), and also medulla 
conditions, epilepsy, chorea, spasmodic 
tics, hysteria, and insanity. 

The number of conditions just enumer- 
ated will at once show the extent of 
speech disorders in medicine. Our pa- 
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tients presented many interesting and 
complicated speech problems; for in- 
stance, we have already treated about 
1,500 stutterers at our hospital. 


Stuttering speech is a neuropathic 
manifestation which has become a veri- 
table obsession in a psychopathic or 
pyschasthenic person, this state being the 
result of an unconscious motive, usually 
caused by the inability of the patient to 
adjust himself to some difficult situation. 
The nervous system of such a patient 
presents increased irritability with di- 
minished capacity; a system that be- 
comes easily affected from the least 
cause, and is constantly threatened with 
a break. If trying conditions occur, low- 
ering the resistance to a given point, then 
when an emotional disturbance of some 
force occurs, such as a shock, a fright or 
an illness, the mental state is developed 
which precipitates the stuttering symp- 
tom. In other words, during the period 
of momentary paroxysm, some chance 
occurrence of hesitating speech or pre- 
disposition determines the development. 


Since the condition is endogenic, there 
being in all cases a pronounced hereditary 
predisposition, the patient carries his bur- 
den all through life, though his symp- 
toms can be kept in abeyance. 


Another prevalent condition that many 
of our patients suffer from, a disorder 
characterized by defective enunciation, is 
the inability to form correctly or to utter 
any or all of the sounds of speech. These 
patients are classified as stammerers and 
lispers, and must not be confused with 
stutterers, as stutterers show hesitating 
speech, while stammerers and _lispers 
show mutilated speech. These patients 
either present a central (cerebral) in- 
volvement or a peripheral involvement, 
due to malformations of the organs of 
speech. The central involvement is either 
of a primary, so-called functional nature, 
or secondary, which is of an acquired 
nature. The peripheral involvement is 
either congenital (as harelip, cleft palate, 
malformations of the tongue, and jaw 
conditions), or it is acquired (as condi- 
tions of the lips, teeth, gums, palate, 
tongue, pharynx, larynx, and ears). 
Therefore, in all conditions of defective 
enunciation, there is an anatomic defect 
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which is found either in the brain proper 
or in the organs of articulation. 

It is a well known clinical fact that 
injuries to the brain, when the motor 
areas are involved, may result in spasms, 
paralysis or convulsions. Likewise when 
a sensory area alone is affected, there re- 
sult the various disturbances common to 
sensory nerves, as numbness and pares- 
thesia ; or when particular centers are in- 
volved, the various forms of aphasia may 
result. Concomitant with these resultant 
conditions, or existing independently, are 
cases resulting from cranial injuries re- 
ceived in childhood; for instance, a frac- 
ture of the bones of the skull, or a con- 
cealed hemorrhage beneath them, caus- 
ing destruction or disintegration of brain 
tissue (either centers or tract fibers be- 
tween them), with degeneration of the 
nervous element. 

Patients having a primary central in- 
volvement demonstrate an organic condi- 
tion in the cerebral tissue in various 
stages of development. In some instances, 
this condition partakes of the nature of a 
manifest anatomic structural disintegra- 
tion of the cells or fibers which go to 
make up the various speech centers, or 
their proper association tracts. In other 
instances, this functional disturbance is 
immediately apparent at the first effort at 
speech and is sometimes of a more latent 
and potential character. 

Besides the conditions just elaborated, 
there are numberless others. I shall 
touch on just a few of them. It is sur- 
prising how many people apply for treat- 
ment who suffer from agitophasia, or 
speech agitans, a condition of excessive 
rapidity of speech, in which sounds or 
syllables are unconsciously omitted, 
slurred, mutilated, or in any way imper- 
fectly uttered, causing at the same time 
the speech accent to become distorted. 
These patients have great difficulty in 
making people understand what they say, 
so much so that they have a hard time in 
holding positions. A pathologic condi- 
tion of the nervous system is usually 
present. Agitophasia may be associated 
with stuttering or agitographia (a form 
of writing in which letters, parts of let- 
ters or words are mutilated or omitted). 

Another form of mutilated speech, 
particularly observed in young children, 
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is idioglossia. These patients seem to 
speak a distinct language of their own. 
Parts of words or whole words may be 
slurred, disjointed or otherwise muti- 
lated. In severe cases they are quite un- 
intelligible except perhaps to their little 
brothers and sisters, who often are the 
only ones who understand them. This 
condition of idioglossia is not associated 
with weakness of intellect, although there 
is often a family history of insanity. It 
is probably due to congenital deficient 
appreciation of musical tone. It is not 
associated with any malformation of the 
organs of speech. 

We have had many children who suf- 
fer from auditory dumbness. The dumb- 
ness of children that hear, when young, 
is a condition of retarded speech develop- 
ment which is due to general physical 
weakness. These children have good 
speech understanding, and under careful 
supervision and treatment can acquire 
normal speech. 

Besides these cases of hearing dumb- 
ness, we have, of course, had many cases 
of deaf-mutism. These patients being of 
a special class, their speech training is 
of a special nature, and it is not necessary 
for me to elaborate, as every one knows 
of the progressive work that is now car- 
ried on for the deaf. 

Cleft palate patients always prove in- 
teresting problems. In _ these cases, 
strange as it may seem, the speech or 
voice defect does not coincide with the 
size of the palatal defect; for there are 
small defects which greatly interfere with 
the production of speech, while in some 
large defects of the palate, even with 
harelip, one finds tolerably good speech 
without even resorting to the use of me- 
chanical interference. It is hardly neces- 
sary to state that closure of the cleft 
does not remedy the defective articula- 
tion; but I might add that the resonance 
of the voice becomes more normal, simply 
though the improved anatomic status. In 
nearly every case, speech training is not 
only advisable but absolutely necessary ; 
for as well as the existence of a faulty 
physical condition, there also exists a 
faulty psychic condition, and while opera- 
tive measures have been successful, the 
speech remains the same. 

On account of our nonoperative cleft 
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palate cases and the numerous conditions 
of dental anomalies that are present in 
all kinds of defective speech cases, we 
have found it necessary, in order to get 
the desired results, to conduct a fully 
equipped dental department, where spe- 
cial obturators, plates and MacKenty 
splints are made, and orthodontia work is 
carried out for malocclusion cases. 

I wish to call attention to a special 
phase which these patients present, the 
condition amusia. All cleft palate pa- 
tients suffer from amusia, that is, a dis- 
turbance in the musical faculty. They all 
demonstrate one definite form of amusia, 
that of tone deafness. Defects in the 
musical and speech faculties may coexist 
independently of one another. The in- 
dependent occurrence of disturbances in 
their musical faculty points to the exist- 
ence of a separate center presiding over 
the musical memory. 

No progress can be made in the elimi- 
nation of nasality, the great bane of cleft 
palate cases, until the patient’s musical 
sense has been developed to such a degree 
that he or she realizes the difference be- 
tween nasal and non-nasal intonation. As 
soon as this takes place, the patient strives 
for purer intonation, and gradually the 
nasality diminishes until, to all intents 
and purposes, it is completely lost. In 
other words, he has lost his tone deaf- 
ness, and, of course, does not suffer from 
amusia any longer. 

Besides nasality being due to congenital 
conditions such as cleft palate, it may 
also be due to injuries following the re- 
moval of tonsils and adenoids, to in- 
flammations (as of the nose and 
pharynx), tonsilitis, diphtheria, syphilis 
and tuberculosis, and to tumors, nervous 
conditions, bulbar paralysis, etc. 

A special form of voice disorder of a 
most distressing and embarrassing na- 
ture which has come frequently under 
our observation and which yields readily 
to treatment is a shrill high-pitched 
woman's voice, a falsetto voice in a man. 
There is a prevailing erroneous impres- 
sion in regard to this falsetto voice in the 
male. A falsetto voice is a voice often 
reckoned to the head register, its volume 
and area being almost as large as the 
chest register, reaching from D* to F?. 
It is an octave above the chest register. 









It is of a thin, shrill quality, sounding 
forced or unnatural, and as its name im- 
plies, is a false voice. 

Of vocal anomalies that occur during 
or following mutation, the persistent fal- 
setto voice is the one most frequently ob- 
served. While the condition occurs in 
both males and females, most of the cases 
that come under observation are in men. 
The falsetto voice is characteristic of the 
voice of the eunuch or eunuchoid. While 
their voices are practically similar in ref- 
erence to pitch, ranging between tenor 
and soprano, they are absolutely dissimi- 
lar in reference to origin. Eunuchs are 
those individuals in whom for some rea- 
son the sexual glands have been removed 
(castration) in early life, a complicating 
result of which is nondevelopment of the 
larynx, so that the voice remains high. 
Eunuchoids are individuals who, without 
being castrated, entirely simulate in clini- 
cal manifestations the true eunuch type. 
This condition is due to a developmental 
disturbance beginning primarily in the 
sexual glands. One of the symptoms is 
a change in the pitch of the voice, which 
becomes high. 

On account of this similarity, the term 
eunuchoid voice has been used synony- 
mously with falsetto voice. The use of 
this term has given rise to much misun- 
derstanding, which, of course, is rather 
unfortunate for those having a falsetto 
voice, for the falsetto voice of an adult 
male who is not a eunuch or an eunuch- 
oid, does not depend on imperfect genital 
development, but, in practically all cases, 
is the result of a faulty habit which is 
contracted by the subject at the time of 
the change of voice and retained in after 
life. 

We have had a great many patients 
suffering from organic and functional 
manifestations in the respiratory tract. 
Their voice abnormalities were the result 
of various conditions, as hyperplastic 
rhinitis, nasal obstruction, adenoids, ton- 
sillitis, hypertrophied tonsils, and _fol- 
licular pharyngitis. Of the laryngeal dis- 
turbances, we frequently observed condi- 
tions of hysterical mutism, laryngeal 
phobias, aphonia, hypophonia, phonis- 
thenia, laryngeal spasms and paralysis. 

Laryngeal or pharyngeal trouble of pro- 
fessional voice users becomes a serious 
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problem on account of the fact that their 
livelihood depends on their voices. Un- 
der those circumstances, neuropathic ten- 
dencies' develop very readily; for 
example, let any slight laryngeal trouble 
which may happen to last for a few days 
disturb the patient, and fixation may be 
produced. Not alone do these voice pa- 
tients develop neurotic tendencies; but 
from my observations, I have found that 
all of our patients, whether they suffer 
from a voice or speech disorder of a 
peripheral or central nature, have neu- 
rotic tendencies. 

Speech is the great vehicle of human 
intercourse. Business and social life de- 
pends on it. To put it bluntly, if you can 
talk, you can put your ideas over; you 
can win success; you become independ- 
ent. If you cannot talk, if your lips and 
tongue refuse their service, you cannot 
put your ideas over. You are dependent 
and on account of continued conflict with 
everyday life, which to the normal speak- 


ing person is no conflict at all, you belong 
to a class apart, and you naturally de- 
velop neurotic tendencies. 

To my mind, of the various kinds of 
defects that both children and adults are 
prone to, there is none so depressing or 
far reaching as a speech abnormality. 

A composite therapy of a psychologic, 
medical, reéducational and social nature, 
is absolutely essential for the cure of 
those suffering from defective speech. 
The physician, the educator and the so- 
cial worker are the greatest factors for 
good when they are fused together in 
such a harmonious union that their ad- 
justment completely saturates the malad- 
justment of these long-suffering patients. 
In order to carry out such a cooperative 
work, a departure in clinics was neces- 
sary, and that prompted the founding of 
our institution, which we hope will prove, 
in the course of time, a model for similar 
institutions all over the country. 





A VISIT TO THE MARYLAND SCHOOL 
By Mary C. New 


ESTLED in a valley which is sur- 
~ “ rounded by the beautiful Maryland 
hills, is Barbara Fritchie’s town. And 
such a quaint little city it is! Here one 
finds, on one street, a row of flatly built 
little “Dutch” houses, all huddled to- 
gether, which speak eloquently of the 
architecture of the eighteenth century; 
while in the next square fine, spacious 
buildings speak just as clearly of modern 
progress. 

Passing along the Main Street of this 
combination of the past and the present, 
we leave the business section and after 
walking a short distance come to 
the block in which is located the subject 
of our particular interest. 

Opposite a row of the Dutch cottages 
is a large brick building, the home of 
the Maryland School for the Deaf, situ- 
ated in beautiful and well-cared for 
grounds. The first thing that strikes 
one’s attention are the rows of lofty 
trees which extend from the driveway to 
the fence on ‘either side of an open 
space-of lawn which is immediately 


in front of the main entrance. The in- 
terior of the building carries also the 
idea of space, and we find the halls and 
rooms with high ceilings and large (and 
numerous) windows which allow for 
quantities of sunshine and air. 

Mr. Bjorlee, superintendent of the 
school, most graciously and cordially wel- 
comed the writer and personally con- 
ducted her into a number of the class- 
rooms. In the primary department we 
found the “babies” cheerfully and en- 
thusiastically mastering the rudiments of 
speech and speech-reading. In the fol- 
lowing grade, we saw most interesting 
work being done with a class just be- 
ginning to “connect” language. The 
children were taking from their teacher’s 
lips short stories of three and four sen- 
tences. After the short story had been 
told (not more than twice) several chil- 
dren were allowed to write it on the slates. 
Then some of the children dramatized 
the story. The vim with which they 
volunteered to do this, and the business- 
like way in which they read over the 
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story on the slate and then proceeded to 
play it out accordingly, spoke well for 
a clear idea of connected language and 
pleasurable reading for this class in the 
years to come! In the intermediate de- 
partment we saw some interesting work 
in arithmetic and geography. The last 
class we saw was one which is preparing 
to do college preparatory work. It was 
impossible not to be impressed with the 
appearance of these boys and girls in 
their seventeens, for they formed such a 
superior-looking class. They had com- 
pleted an arithmetic examination, and 
after looking over the questions, and 
their papers just handed in, we decided 
that their superiority was by no means 
wholly external. 

From this room, Mr. Bjorlee took us 
to the chapel where we saw, in the order 
as they came, the accomplishments of the 
various grades in rhythm work. (Mr. 
Bjorlee, feeling that the possibilities of 
rhythmic work were almost boundless in 
improving the voices and carriages of the 
children, has himself conducted a class, 
while he keeps in close touch with the 
work being done in all the other groups. ) 
As the advanced group “sang” several 
well-known songs and hymns (with evi- 
dent pleasure and pride), the force and 
continuity of their voices were most 
noticeable. One very interesting fact 
was the quality and tone of the voices of 
the children who had had the work from 
the time they entered school, in contrast 
to the ones who had such training for 
only a few years. 

Lastly, we were honored by being per- 
mitted to “review the troops.” Hearing 
the call of the drums, we went to the 
main entrance in time to see the cadets 
marching towards the wide space of lawn 
directly in front of the school. Mr. 
Bjorlee told us that no matter how un- 
graceful or awkward the new cadet, he 
was never dropped, and that every boy in 
the Maryland school was privileged to 
have this opportunity of exercise which 
brings poise to the carriage, and a well 
and strong body. 

Can you picture a company of blue- 
uniformed cadets, standing at attention 
while the colors pass by, on a stretch of 
velvet-like grass between two columns of 
stately trees, and the sunshine beaming 
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upon it all? Such a picture as_ this 
brought to a close our pleasant visit to 
the Maryland School for the Deaf. 


THE POINT OF VIEW 
College Professor: 
Such rawness in a pupil is a shame. 


Lack of preparation in the high school 
is to blame. 


High School Teacher: 
Good heavens, what crudity; the boy’s 
a fool! 
The fault, of course, is in the gram- 
mar school. 


Grammar School Teacher: 
From such stupidity may I be spared; 
They send them up to me so _ unpre- 
pared, 


Primary Teacher: 


Kindergarten blockhead! And_ they 
call 

That preparation. Worse than none at 
all. 


Kindergarten Teacher: 
Such lack of training never did I see; 
What kind of woman must the mother 
be! 


The Mother: 
Poor helpless child—he’s not to blame; 
His father’s people all are just the 
same. 
—The Western Pennsylvanian, 


THE WONDERS MEET 


Under date of January 21, the papers 
carried a dispatch from Madison, Wis., which 
said: 

Willetta Huggins, sixteen years old, blind 
and deaf girl of Janesville, and Miss Keller, 
blind, deaf and formerly dumb, conversed with 
each other here last night, placing their hands 
on the face and chest of each other to interpret 
the vocal sounds. 

Miss Keller, famed for her accomplishments 
despite the absence of two senses, and Miss 
Huggins, who has become widely known as a 
result of what is said to be her ability to 
distinguish colors by her sense of smell, were 
able to understand one another without aid. 

Miss Keller said of the girl that she was 
“delighted that the power and gift of her 
spirit have been so marvelously developed, and 
I look forward to her helping others to realize 
what they can do if they work long enough. 
There are many marvelous things in the world, 
but nothing so wonderful as the adaptability 


of a human being.” 
—The Silent Hoosier. 
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THE MENTAL EFFECT OF FOLDED HANDS 





By SarAH JorDAN Monro 


HE class was in charge of Miss X, 

one of the most particular, painstak- 
ing persons among a large corps of teach- 
ers in a certain school, when a visitor 
was announced at the door of the school- 
room. Each and every child sat with 
his feet close together and his hands 
tightly clasped, except John and Mary, 
whose hands lay in their laps and their 
feet in a comfortable, natural position. 

When the visitor entered, Miss X 
glowered at the two presumably great 
offenders, raised her eyebrows and 
pursed her lips. John and Mary at once 
stiffened their muscles, placed their feet 
close together in a most unnatural posi- 
tion and tightly folded their relaxed 
hands. The other pupils increased their 
energies, because they all knew that Miss 
K would smile her approbation. She ran 
her eyes over the class and beamed with 
great satisfaction, for she was sure the 
visitor would consider her a fine disci- 
plinarian. 

The stranger saw at once from an ex- 
ercise written on the blackboard that the 
lesson was upon speech and voice train- 
ing, and she could not help showing her 
disapproval by a slight frown. 

Why was this, someone asks. Surely 
a teacher must have attention and order. 
That is true, but to do the best work in 
whatever branch of study the mind must 
be free to think, and it cannot possibly 
be free when the muscles of the body 
are hindering its action. The mental 
must dominate the physical. 

“Power flows through relaxed muscles 
and nerves.” Meditate well upon this 
truth. Upon this also, “Tension expells 
power.” Think of the many instances 
in everyday life in which the action of 
the brain is hindered by constricted 
muscles. When a teacher urges “very 
great care” in the use of the pen, the child 
often grasps it tightly with unnatural en- 
ergy, stoops over with narrowed shoul- 
ders and, her mind intent upon forming 
the letter, writes with a cramped hand. 
The Palmer method of penmanship 
seems to have the right idea in mind in 
the free, easy use of the hand and arm 





as it teaches the principle, “in and out 
the sleeve,” an exercise which those who 
use this system will recognize. There is 
no cramping of the hand in holding the 
pen, but a free hand is guided by a free 
mind, so too, as the arm swings in mak- 
ing the scrolls, the feeling of perfect free- 
dom is experienced. What is freedom? 
We are told that it is the ability of an 
agent to carry out the intention or pur- 
pose of its being, 

The importance of the training of the 
breathing muscles is either not compre- 
hended or in some of our schools, neg- 
lected. Some teachers do not have 
regular breathing exercises because they 
realize that the air of the schoolroom is 
too impure to be taken into the lungs 
in large quantities as in an exercise, but 
if we cannot have the purest out-of-door 
air, is it not possible to have the school- 
room ventilated ? 

The action of the diaphragm and the 
intercostal muscles, in fact, the whole 
breathing apparatus, is controlled by the 
thoughts, and they cannot act as they 
should if the body is constricted as it 
most surely is in the position of many 
of our pupils whether in writing or in 
taking an exercise or merely in sitting 
to listen. Do not understand me to mean 
that I would have a child sit in a care- 
less, slouchy position, for it is absolutely 
necessary to produce a good tone that 
the breathing muscles should have their 
proper action as they may have if trunk 
of the body is erect, the lower part of 
the spine touching easily the back of the 
chair, and the muscles at rest. This 
leaves the breathing muscles relaxed, in 
a condition to inhale and exhale and 
under the control of the thoughts which 
should direct them. 

An exercise: With the room as well 
ventilated as possible direct the pupils 
to stand far enough apart to be able to 
extend their arms easily from side to 
side. With chest up and chin up, (not 
stretched) direct them to extend the arms 
sideways as if each child realized he 
was not the little narrow “skin bound 
self,” but a part of the whole universe. 








With this thought in mind, he uncon- 
sciously opens the breathing and voice 
passages by relaxing and gets a sense 
of largeness which does away with all 
tightening of the vocal and speech or- 
gans. 

It is said that constriction, and exag- 
geration, which usually causes constric- 
tion, are the arch enemies of tone and 
speech work. Experience has shown 
that this statement is true. 

While relaxed and thinking as we 
have indicated, direct the pupils to take 
a deep breath and say large open vowels. 
For instance, think largeness, inhale, say 
ou; repeat the condition and say o0-e; 
repeat, and say ar. Then with the 
thought of largeness and distance, inhale, 
say “far, far away” at the same time 
extending the arms as if making the ges- 
ture for “far away.” Then following 
the same preliminary steps, “Joy, joy, 
my task is done, the gates are passed and 
Heaven is won.” Get the real feeling of 
joy. 

Another selection with open vowels is 
suggested. Take the preliminary steps 
—think largeness and take a deep breath 
—then say “Blow high, blow low, not 
all thy snow can quench our hearth- 
fire’s ruddy glow,” stopping to take a 
long, deep breath before each line. This 
is a very beneficial exercise if carefully 
conducted. 

Other exercises may be taken with 
benefit, emphasizing the thought of large- 
ness, openness and distance which re- 
laxés, opens and gives out the tone. 

Allow me to quote from a well-known 
writer and teacher of the voice, Dr. S. S. 
Curry, who says, “If we examine a mu- 
sical instrument we find three necessary 
parts performing three distinct functions. 
In a piano, the motive power is applied 
through the keys, the length and tension 
of the strings give the primary vibrations 
and the vibrations of pitch which may be 
called the tune. The sounding board and 
in fact the whole instrument furnishes 
the secondary ‘vibrations which dis- 
tinguishes the piano from all other instru- 
ments. This may be called the ‘tone.’ ” 

In the violin the initiatory force is 
given by the bow, the length and ten- 
sion of the strings produce the “tune,” 
while all parts vibrate in the “tone.” In 
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the human voice the same three functions 
are found. The parts controlling the 
breath; the diaphragm, the thorax and 
all the inspiratory and expiratory muscles 
furnish the motive power, the cartilages 
and muscles of the larynx by changing 
the length and tension of the vocal bands 
produce vibrations of pitch such as in- 
flections, the vocal form or tune. The 
pharynx, the tone passage and the cham- 
bers connected with it, and indeed the 
whole body, with every change of 
muscles caused by a diffusion of emotion, 
vibrates sympathetically, producing the 
secondary vibrations of the “tone.” It 
is necessary to train the parts performing 
these three functions in order to increase 
their efficiency. The parts furnishing the 
motive power! How can they perform 
the purpose for which they were intended 
if the muscles are constricted? Remem- 
ber that, “Freedom of an agent is the 
opportunity which it has of carrying out 
the intentions of its being.” How can 
the vocal bands change their length and 
tension and produce variations of pitch, 
all of which is under our control, if we 
allow the muscles to be constricted? 
How can the pharynx, the tone passages, 
and in fact the whole body, with every 
change of muscles caused by the diffu- 
sion of emotion “vibrate sympathetically” 
when the mind is not free to control 
them? If all of our teachers would con- 
sider this very important matter of the 
harmful effect of constriction of the 
muscles and make a study of the mental 
effect of constricted muscles and the 
freedom of the mind in its influences 
upon our tones and upon our general 
speech, they would find it a very interest- 
ing as well as an important study, and 
one which would show good results in 
the tone and speech work. 


The National Society for the Study and 
Correction of Speech Disorder will hold its 
annual meeting as an allied association with 
the National Education Association, that meets 
in Boston from July 3 to July 7, 1922. The 
Society will meet every afternoon during the 
N. E. A. session. Each afternoon will be taken 
up with formal papers by officers and Massa- 
chusetts speech teachers. Then there will be 
ten five-minute papers open to general dis- 
cussion. There will be a demonstration with 
maps and charts showing the progress of the 
American Movement for Speech Correction 
from coast to coast. 
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QUINCY 


UiINCY McGUIRE, principal of the 
Albany Home School for Oral In- 
struction of the Deaf died at his home 
on Pine Avenue, Albany, N. Y., on Feb- 
ruary 7. His last illness, while short, 
was brought on by long months of faith- 
ful and untiring service laboring under 
the trying conditions occasioned by the 
War, with no vacation for several years. 
Mr. McGuire was cousin to Mr. Zerah 
C. Whipple of Mystic, Conn., one of the 
earliest promotors of the teaching of 
speech to the deaf. His active association 
with the deaf dates back twenty-five 
years, when he first entered the work as 
business manager of the Albany School 
where his sister, Miss Mary McGuire, 
was then principal. When Miss Mc- 
Guire’s health became impaired about 
ten years ago Mr. McGuire was ap- 
pointed principal in her place. 

Through all these years he has given 
his life in devoted service to the interests 
of the school. To the pupils he was 
more than principal. A man of unusual 
gentleness, he took the place of father, 
advisor and friend to every child under 
his care. 

Not only in the school and in his home 
is Mr. McGuire sadly missed but in the 
community at large. For while working 
to the limit of his strength in his business 
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he yet put much of himself into his 
church and neighborhood life. 

Besides his widow, Mrs. Eve Ritchie 
McGuire, Mr. McGuire leaves one son, 
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Ritchie Q. V. McGuire, who has been 

appointed to take his father’s place as 

principal of the Albany School. 
—CONTRIBUTED. 





THE EDITOR’S ABSENCE 


HROUGH the generosity and fore- 

sight of a member of the Association, 
it has been made possible for the editor 
of Tue Vorta Review to cross the 
Atlantic this summer, pay a restful and 
inspiring visit to various countries, and 
meet some of the European educators 
of the deaf who are conversant with the 
work of the Volta Bureau. 

Miss Anna L. Staples, of Boston; Miss 
Betty C. Wright, of Washington; and 
Miss Helen Shattuck, of the University 
of Vermont, will also be members of the 
party, which will sail from Montreal on 
June 24. 

In the editor’s absence, the affairs of 
the Volta Bureau and THE VOoLTA 
REVIEW will be in charge of Miss Mary 
C. New, the assistant editor, and a com- 


petent corps of assistants. Miss New, 
who has been associated with the work of 
the Volta Bureau for more than a year, 
is a trained teacher of deaf children, 
with a record of excellent service in the 
North Carolina, Florida and Alabama 
Schools. She is familiar also with the 
work for the hard of hearing, being a 
most helpful member of the Speech- 
Reading Club of Washington and of the 
American Federation of Organizations 
for the Hard of Hearing. 

The Friendly Lady is also planning 
a vacation in Europe, and expects to sail 
on the seventeenth of June. She hopes to 
have no interruption in the work of the 
Friendly Corner, though some of her cor- 
respondence may have to be temporarily 
neglected. 





A CORRECTION 


Miss Louise Howell, of Cleveland, 
wishes to correct a statement attributed to 
her in the recent report of the Boston 
Convention of the Federation (VOLTA 
Review, March, Page 87). Miss Howell 
was quoted as saying that group work in 
lip-reading, properly conducted, was 
more helpful than private work. She 
says! 

“What I actually said was: there are 
advantages to be derived from class work 
(large class) that cannot be had in the 
private lesson; i.e. the feeling of isola- 
tion is forgotten; it helps to overcome 
fear and develops alertness. The pri- 
vate lesson is unquestionably the better 
way to obtain maximum results.” 


NEVER SAY DIE! 

It is my hope that I may be able to set 
forth this experience so that it may be 
of some use to others. Surely we all 
have so many things in common—have 
struggled; have been hurt; and yet have 
managed to laugh together—that where 
one has been helped, another may be. 

You have all probably met the ultra- 
honest ear specialist who will tell you, 
“We really know less of the pathology of 
the ear than of any other organ.” Let 
that be a sign of good cheer for you, not 
disheartening. For then you can ex- 
periment, hopefully. 

My particular cross has been desig- 
nated as that familiar catarrhal deafness 
which so many know, but also there has 
always been a suspicion of the dreaded 
oto-sclerosis, which is pronounced ir- 
revocable. But I have learned never to 
say “irrevocable,” and this is the how and 
why of it. 

Some of you know all too well the soul- 
trying stages of failing hearing, the 
thickening of the fog about one’s ears, 
the growing fatigue of straining to catch 
the cue. There is no need to detail it 
all to you; for once, I have an audience 
that understands. 

Too often, at this stage, we cover our 
first fierce rebellion with a hard-won 
resignation. But my most urgent prayer 
to you is, “Never be resigned!” For 
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here is where fate showed me a very 
miracle. Having become so deaf that I 
was largely dependent on such lip-read- 
ing as I could master, I was also trying 
out an acousticon for musical things. 
Then, rare good-fortune sent me on a 
long ocean voyage. It took thirty days 
to cross the Pacific on a slow-going Army 
transport, with nothing to do but sleep 
and eat and rest; and then the miracle 
began, for I could hear better and better. 
3y the time I reached China and went 
up to Tientsin, which is comparatively 
high and dry and most favorable, my 
hearing was almost normal. 

I don’t need to tell you the glory of 
it; to be able to hear bird calls, or violin 
notes, or confidential remarks again. It 
seemed too good to last, but it has lasted 
for some six months now, and bids fair to 
continue if nerve fatigue can be avoided. 

So there, friends, is the crux of it all: 
if your deafness is in any way dependent 
upon nerve functioning, bear my lesson 
in mind; there is no such word as 
“irrevocable.”-—-Mary Lee Pope. 


LIP-READERS CLUB AT GALLAUDET 
COLLEGE 


A lip-reading club was recently organized. 
The election of officers resulted as follows: 
Clarence Baldwin, ’23, president; Doris Bal- 
lance, ’25, vice-president; Robert Fletcher, 
P. C., secretary. The purpose of the club is 
to keep up interest in lip-reading among the 
undergraduates by giving the members an 
opportunity to practice on difficult lips. About 
thirty enrolled. Speakers will be invited to 
address the club for fifteen minutes every 
Monday night. 

—The Deaf-Mutes Journal. 


TO A LIP-READING TEACHER 


(An Appreciation of the Work of Miss Mary 
Dugane) 


You heal our soul—by building faith 

In self, first in our tortured brain 

From which grows confidence in others 
By building faith, again. 

And then you give new threads to weave 
A bright new warp and soothe our soul; 
For work will never bring a smile 
Unless one feels his work worth while, 
His life part of the Goal; 

A bright new warp is ours to plan 

A pattern for non-hearing man. 


—ELizABETH H. THOMAS. 
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THE RIDDLE 


By Sau N. KeEssLer 


The fly, the bug, the beetle, 
And every other pest, 

I’ve pondered oft their riddle 
But never really guessed. 


*Tis harder still to fathom 
Why God created such 
An awful lot of people 
Who wouldn’t be missed much. 


The man who yells into your ear, 
What right has he to live? 

I wish I knew the answer, 
3ut alas, I’ve none to give. 


THE BOSTON GUILD 


\ delightful Mother Goose Party was given 
under the auspices of the Recreation Com- 
mittee of the Speech-Readers Guild of Boston, 
on the evening of April 1, in the Guild House. 
Many famous characters of childhood days 
were cleverly represented, our president mak- 
ing a charming Mother Goose. 

While all who appeared in costume gave 
excellent impersonations, your correspondent 
thinks that if prizes had been given, the men 
members would have won first honors. Simple 
Simon, Humpty-Dumpty, and the Hot Cross 
Bun Man deserve special mention, as indeed 
they received special attention from all who 
were present. 

A grand march, led by Mother Goose, in 
which all the guests joined, was the initial 
feature of the evening, and recitations, im- 
personations, and games followed, concluding 
with the Virginia Reel, wherein Simple Simon, 
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Old Mother Hubbard, the Queen who ate 
bread and honey, and all the rest of the 
Goose family chasséed together in true demo- 
cratic style. Then followed light refreshments, 
served in the dining-room. 

It is gratifying to know that our Guild 
parties are increasing in popularity, and that 
there is a corresponding increase in the at- 
tendance. We deafened folk need all the fun 
we can make for ourselves and others. Let 
us remember “there is a time to laugh”—and 
let us forget the rest of the quotation, which 
shall not be given utterance here. 

—COoNTRIBUTED. 


THE CLEVELAND CLUB 


Arrangements are being made to have the 
clubroom open daily, with one of the members 
in charge, so that it will be possible to “drop 
in” whenever one feels inclined. 

A series of informal suppers have been the 
means of creating sociability and developing 
interest. 

One of the men in the club has boosted with 
the following verses: 


The Lip-Readers’ Club is a merry old tub 
That rocks on the waves of the ether; 
For the waves of the air sent to those who 
don’t hear 
Our club puts with things quite beneath her. 


So merry we'll be as we float on the sea 
On the topmost surf of the ether; 
And racing the light and as rapid as flight 
The ripple of lips and of laughter 
Shall skim the white waves to publish each 
craze 
That shows up our club as a racer. 


The breezes that blow are the hopes that will 
flow 
In the minds that discover their chances 
And haul up their sails to fly on the trails 
Of those that read waves of the ether. 
—ARTHUR CROSSLAND. 


BALTIMORE ORGANIZES 


A recent letter from Miss Avondale N. 
Gordon of the Muller-Walle School in Balti- 
more announces the formation of the Speech 
Readers’ Guild of Baltimore. Further news 
of the organization was brought to the Volta 
Bureau by Miss Nora Downing, a recent 
graduate of Miss Gordon’s normal course. 
Great interest is felt in the guild, an account of 
which will be given in the near future with a 
list of officers and activities. 


A SUMMER CAMP FOR LIP-READERS 


Miss Olive E. Harris, of the Redlands 
School of Lip-Reading, is conducting a sum- 
mer camp for lip-readers in the San Bernar- 
dino Mountains of California, 5,000 feet above 
sea level. Lessons and classes in lip-reading 
are provided, and the many attractions offered 
should make the experiment a successful one. 
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FRIENDS OF “OUR MAGAZINE” 

The following is the list of subscribers who, 
from Fébruary first to May fourteenth, ex- 
pressed their co-operation by sending new sub- 


scriptions. We wish to thank all who are 
helping, for their interest in the cause. 

Speech Readers Guild of Boston.......... 5 
BETS, MERCY AMS oo vb vc oun ba Foe pa cess mete 4 
Pattee Lehre es 6 i awa eee es.00 cee 4 
Ding Beater $c. PRM ay cakes sev cee 3 
Miss Emma: B;: Bessier’.: .. 6.6.65... 006058 3 
Dised: Eaerk A; DgO8.. Site ca So 0is civ es 3 
Miss. Betty C. Wright... ......0c0e..0 <evence 
TRAE COIN 5 655s Fs 5 ha kw ese OE RRS OSS 2 
DATE, IN 0s. baw ab pee ce kobe es eens 2 
Miss Lonite Wiantt sis oi k ick ees 2 
DEP; SIS SMOIICY 56 ne 5 sins vv ocd seas I 
SEIEE OPIS ooh Sb occ eos Se vbeveckess I 
PAINS RTD WW. FOTIINE. Ws.6 hac cs cece ccess I 
New England School of Lip-Reading..... I 
Globe Phone Company: ..... 05.6 cc cn eeess I 
Dre. Seen MacWadGomt <.. o. kc ce cee ss I 
Miss Avondale N. Gordon............... I 
Miss Helen NN. THOUS. «oes ees I 
. SOV AND hk os ong bcs ake k bb cba cee eas I 
Waste Settee LOTTE i535 cook i oe bb cts I 
Mr. Stevens (of New Zealand)........... I 
Were A CS NLS hs eRe ae Fiwee ov acs I 
PRO WRT RR: Lis 5 oS i hess Odo ns Kaceeie we bn I 
BED, - SOU Bs NOE es ok vnoeeks venvees I 
WAG SS aa WOO ees oa icda Ss aeiks I 
DATE: 28. 4. DOO oo a I 


CONVENTION OF SOCIETY OF 
PROGRESSIVE ORAL ADVOCATES 


Washington University Medical School, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


First Session—Thursday, June 15, 9:30 A. M. 
Reception and Registration. ‘ 
Address of Welcome—Hon. 
Mayor of St. Louis. 
SCIENTIFIC PROGRAM 

President’s Address: Dr. Max A. Goldstein, 
St. Louis, Director, Central Institute for 
the Deaf. 

Demonstration: Acoustic Training—Mrs. J. 
H. Rodgers, Miss E. Grow, Central Insti- 
tute. 

Demonstration by Pupils of the Missouri 
School, Miss Evelyn Humphreys. 

Seconp Session—Thursday, June 15, 2:30 P. M. 

Paper: The Treatment of Stuttering, Dr. 
Smiley Blanton, University of Wisconsin. 

Paper: Speech, Miss Pauline S. Townsend, 
Teacher of Expression, Ward Belmont 
College, Nashville, Tenn. 

Paper: Teaching of Speech, Miss Enfield 
Joiner, Principal, New Jersey State School. 

Paper: Some Difficulties I have encountered 
in Teaching Speech to Deaf Children, 
Miss Sudie Hancock, Principal, Oral De- 
partment, Texas School. 

Tuirp Session—Friday, June 16, 9:30 A. M. 

Demonstration bv pupils of the Central Insti- 
tute for the Deaf. Directed by Miss Julia 
M. Connery, Principal. 

FourtH Session—Friday, June 16, 2:30 P. M. 

Paper: Language, Supt. John W. Jones, Ohio 
State School. 


Henry Kiel, 
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Paper: Language, Miss Amelia De Motte, 
Illinois School for the Deaf. 

Talk: Geography, Miss Margaret J. Steven- 
son, Olathe, Kansas. 

FirtH Sesston—Saturday, June 17, 9:30 A. M. 

Business Meeting. 

Demonstration: Miss Mildred A. McGinnis, 
Teacher in charge of Department of Cor- 
rection of Defects in Speech, Central In- 
stitute. 

Tests: Dr. G. B. Smith, Psychiatric Depart- 
ment, Washington University, Physics of 
Sound, with Experiments, Dr. Pyle, 
Washington University. 

Lip-Reading Demonstration: Conducted by 
Miss Lula May Bruce, Teacher in charge, 
Department of Lip-Reading for Adults, 
Central Institute. 

Demonstration: Miss Willetta Huggins, Blind- 

Deaf girl from Janesville, Wis. 


ACCEPT THE PLACE DIVINE PROVI- 
DENCE HAS FOR YOU 


To accept the place Divine Providence has 
for us is to be reconciled to our lot in life; to 
be determined to make even what seems a 
stumbling-block a stepping-stone: not to want 
someone else’s opportunity, inheritance, place, 
or position, but to be able to see our own 
possibilities. To accept the place is to be our- 
selves, to know ourselves, and to trust our- 
selves. It is only as we take this attitude that 
we can develop and make life a power. 

Early in life one should get this viewpoint. 
No doubt, in the early years of Helen Keller, 
the parents saw beyond all of little Helen’s dis- 
advantages, and later this same spirit was in- 
stilled into the mind of the child. It is said 
that during the late war a blind woman knit 
the most perfect sweater that was handed in 
to the Red Cross. 

Many :of our soldiers who have been 
wounded and suffered the loss of one or more 
members of the body are overcoming their 
handicaps and are making themselves as use- 
ful, and in some instances more useful, than 
ever before. 

When. Zaccheus, the man of little stature, 
wished to see the Master, who was in the 
midst of a throng, he did not sit down and 
grieve because he could not see over the heads 
of the crowd, but surmounted the difficulty by 
climbing a tree. When Paul found that he 
could not get rid of his “thorn in the flesh,” 
he said that he would glory in his weakness. 
It is the law of Nature, that she seeks to 
balance herself; when one thing is taken from 
her. another is given. 

That God has a specific plan for each of us, 
that he wants us to know the plan, and will 
help us carry it through, are facts that should 
fill us with awe and make us strain every 
nerve to run the race successfully. 

So let us courageously, proudly, joyfully, 
trustfully accept the place Divine Providence 
has for us. The arms of the world are out- 
stretched to people who thus view life. 

—ANNA TUCKER. 





















